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Another 
Barnard Service 


So that you may have the use of this 
volume while you are supplying — 
ages, we have inserted stubs as no 
low. 


When they are obtained, you may 
send them to us, if you wish, together 
with the bound volume and they will 
be promptly inserted without charge. 


Stubs have been inserted in place of 
the following pages which are missing: 
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F.J. Barnard & Co., Inc. 
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X ASUS Wats ea 


You'll find BEAUTIFUL BULLETIN BOARDS 
as simple as pressing a thumbtack! 





Reinforced Pin-in-back letters let you make 


ee 


handsome arrangements in curves . . . diagonals 


. angles . . . without loss of legibility. All styles 


blend, giving you variety and emphasis. 


For DEPARTMENT MARKERS 

Smooth, white Mitten's Track Letters fit 

into a specially built, inexpensive track that can 
be fastened to any surface. Easy to see at a 


distance ... in styles and sizes you want. 
7 For EASY-TO-READ DIRECTORIES 
Answer questions before they are asked .. . with 
P the modern, perfectly finished, luster white, third 


dimensional letters illustrated above. Smooth 
back style for permanent pastings or 
Pin-in-back style for easy changing. 


DESIGNED FOR LIBRARIES 

The Mitten's Display Master #61. 699 letters and figures, 
%" to 2” high, in fonts scientifically prepared to allow 
for any arrangement of words. Pins reinforced into 
letter backs make letters easy to mount or remove... 
use over and over again! Display Master #61 
comes with two background panels for movable signs. 


Write for free catalog and prices 


DEPARTMENT OF LIBRARY SERVICE 
Mitten’s Display Letters, 5th Avenue, Redlands, California 


ITTEN'S 





MITTEN’S TRACK LETTERS IN THE NEW 
SAN PEDRO, CALIF. PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


LETTERS 


BRENTANO’ 5 


DDK ‘SEALERS 10 Tf 





MITTEN'S SMOOTH-BACK LETTERS MAKE 
PERMANENT SIGNS IN BRENTANOS, 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


SECTION 


38 

40 

42 

FINE ARTS 44 
33----- > 

PHILOSOPHY 46 

RELIGION 48 





MITTEN’S PIN-IN-BACK LETTERS FOR EASILY 
CHANGED BULLETINS AND DIRECTORIES. 
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Copyright 1950 Mitten's Display Letters 
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‘' / WHY COWBOYs 




















IN WOODS AND FIELDS ; s » IN TEXASE cunis 
, tory and pictures b 

Written and Ilustrated by $ creator of CAP'N y LEGRAND COLU! 
MARGARET WARING BUCK ( HOLE IN THE poet AND Tut j 

“An invaluable companion all year long. Birds, f r( ) a and CATS For UGHNUT pisc¢ 

animals and plants ore discussed according to KANSAS ALBER 

the seasons . - - Carefully planned and skill- ® Hilarious folk! " 
fully illustrated - - - obviously the result of once-qui ore — a picture-tal ’ 
yeors of serious study and close observation.” BPE ees tet Texas became a pl e of how 

«N.Y. Times Book Review jubilation when Slim Jj Place of joy and ® High « 

$1.75 cowboys what to aaa im Bean taught the his peril 

Ages 5 up,$1 told, il 


All ages, cloth, $3; paper, 


pictures. 





ALWAYS THERE IS GOD ar: 


7 By ROBBIE TRENT 
Pictured by Elinore Blaisdell 


ul, rhythmic prose - - - lovely 
y Journal All ages, $2 


HAPPY, HERO, 
AND JUDGE 


By HAZEL DANNECKER 
Lilian Robertson Ie 


H GEC 


“Simple, beautif 
pictures.’’—Librar 


MAKE IT YOURSELF 


By BERNICE WELLS CARLSON 


Pictures by 


e Mr. Dean, lonely and feorlv ee 





iMlustrated by Aline Hansens 
“Gives its readers © feeling that it is fun to 
make these things.” discovers he needs not one but small 
— Soturday Review of Literature i tes 10 moke his lite rial ¢ 
Ages 7 uP, cloth, $2; pope’: $1.35 ree PUPP ; Ont fo 
gay, safe, and simple. Amusing omple m, 
satisfying, olive with crisp PEE Mumeroy, 
tures in three colors. ; 
Ages 47,$) 5 





THE STORY OF JOSEPH 


: By JOSEPHINE SANGER LAU 
IMlustrated by Edward and Stephani Godwin pete 
~SBe oeunett 
By KATHRYN HITIE 
PLAC 


language in a way thot is 
FAVORITE PICTURE BOOKS . 
ee Pictures by Pelagi 
elagie Doo 











“Adapts the Bible 
singularly distinguis 
—N. Y. Herald Tribune 


hed and successful.” 
Ages 9 uP, $2 


SURPRISE SURP 











900 
BUCKETS OF PAINT © Wher ws 
3 $1.50 will Mo By FRAI 
ecker * Bradfield candy, a ball mmy bring little Suso author 
SMART MR. TIM } children with + @ puppy? Just right f ; an 
Jar $1.00 large © new baby in th a | 
ratt * Smock type; soft, appeali e family, Extr 
ng pictures, 
Ages 24,8 es 
i 


LITTLE BRUIN — 
Maria 


Christensen 
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WITH ASSURANCE... 


CHRISTOPHER 
COLUMBUS, 
pISCOVERER 


By ALBERTA POWELL GRAHAM 
Illustrated by Janice Holland 


the story of Columbus ond 
mply and dramatically 
orous, distinguished 

Ages 7-11, $1.50 


@ High adventure — 
his perilous voyose — si 
told, illustrated with vig 


pictures. 


GEORGIE’S PETS 
. By MARION CONGER 
“strated by Verg Nevill [i 
ille | 


— 


y + wi 
large clear tne i 
7 an 


fu 
Merous Pictures 


An eas 
Y-to-read b 
ook, $1.25 


SAMPEY 
PLACE 


By FRANCES F 
author of THE SECRET 
and NUMBER ELEV 
IMlustrated by Mar 


ITZPATRICK WRIGHT, 
OF THE OLD SAMPEY PLACE 


EN POPLAR STREET 
garet Ayer 


e on the farm is full of thrills and 


surprises, including one from crotchety Aunt 


Moria, Warm, natural family story- 
Ages 7-11, $1.50 


® Judy's lif 
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BOY OF 
NAZARETH 


By MARIAN KEITH 
wl 
ustrated by Arthur Harper 


mg besa imagina- 
ee i ure of Jesus’ boy- 
a — A revised edi- 

of Glad Days in Golilee. * 


Ages 8 up, $2 


THAD OWEN 
By HAZEL WILSON, 
author of THE OWEN BOYS 


e@ One of the most oP- 
pealing boys you ever 
met—a red-headed scomp 


whose love for a horse 


d to high-spirited ad- 


le 
p, $2.50 


ventures. Ages 8u 


© 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY 
Nashville 2, Tennessee 
J 


In Canada: 
G. R. WELCH COMPANY, LTD., Toronto 
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TAKES 
CABOOSE A BOW § 7" 
the Danis! 
By EDITH THACHER HURD. Illustrated By NORA BENSON. Joan has a chance to trated by 
by CLEMENT HURD. The newest of the prove her talent when the seniors of Ray. Ivik, an I 
popular picture books in which the Hurds land High write and produce their own class the Famil 
explain the workings of today’s modern ma- play—and solve a music-box mystery tussle with 
chines and equipment. Ages 4-8, August, $1.25 Ages 10-14, August, $2.50 told and il 
eeeeeeeooe 
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CHI 


CLUB GUI 


TEAM 


COLUMBUS 
and His Brothers 





By RUTH 
By JAMES ROBERT RICHARD. A thrilling Written and Illustrated by AMY HOGE. — HARLYN 
tale of boys’ club baseball, of the boy who was BOOM. A fresh approach to the familiar mita live 
determined to be the best pitcher—and of the story of Columbus with emphasis on the bond Yucatan— 

ventures, ; 


between Christopher and his brothers 
Ages 8-12, September, $2.50 


©) a ayeye) 


FOLLOW 
sae’ THE WIND 


influence of the club on the boys of the town. 


Older boys, August, $2.00 -from tre 
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SANTA CLAUS 


By MARGUERITE WALTERS. Illustrated 


by MEG WOHLBERG. Why are there so By ALVIN TRESSELT. Illustrated by ROG- ie “ 
many Santa Clauses and which is the real ER DUVOISIN. The gay wind that blows Bi ana 
one? Here is a catch question for any parent, through the pages of this new fantasy will —— 
but this book provides an answer reflecting bring even more tributes to Alvin Tresselt Gili 


the true spirit of Christmas. 
Ages 3-5, September, $1.00 


and Roger Duvoisin. 
Picture Book Age, October, $2.0 
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THE PICTURE 


FLASH-A-LIGHT 
QUIZ BOOK 
By PROFESSOR BRIGHT. Destined for 





even greater popularity than the first FLASH-a- By ROBERT SIDNEY BOWEN. Every boy orl 
LIGHT book. All the answers are in pictures, who read FOURTH DOWN will want to read Stine 
so that even a small child can find the right Bowen's newest football yarn—the story of — 

. re . distinguis) 
one and make the magic answer wand light Johnny Marsh who became a top professional einen bc 


up. 220 illustrations, 84 questions, ages 4-8, 
September, $1.75 





football player almost against his will. 
Ages 10-14, October, $2.00 


THE 13TH 
IS MAGIC 


By JOAN HOWARD. Illus- 
trated by ADRIENNE 
ADAMS. Ronnie and Gillian 
have some magical adventures 
in the middle of New York— 
including one with a snowstorm 
that falls only in Central Park. 

Ages 8-12, September, $2.50 


ESKIMO 
BOY 


By PIPALUK FREUCHEN. Translated from 
the Danish by BARROWS MUSSEY. Illus- 
nated by INGRID VANG NYMAN. How 
| vik, an Eskimo boy, becomes the Man of 
the Family after his father is killed in a 
tussle with a walrus. A hero story, beautifully 
§ told and illustrated. Ages 8-12, October, $2.00 
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THE 
CHEWING 
GUM TREES 


| By RUTH BISHOP JULINE. Illustrated by 
HARLYN DICKINSON. Carlos and Car- 
mita live in the chicle-growing country of 
Yucatan—and this is the story of their ad- 
ventures, and also the story of chewing gum 
-from tree to package. Ages 8-12, Oct., $2.50 


Pieture Book of 


CHEMISTRY 


By JEROME S. MEYER. Illustrated by 
RICHARD FLOETHE. The fifth in Jerome 
Meyer's best selling series of science picture 
books, explaining the fun and excitement of 
chemistry for ages 8-12. October, $2.00 


or boys & girls 


VIOLETS 
ARE BLUE 


By MARY KENNEDY. Illustrated by HEL- 
EN STONE. In this story, Mary Kennedy 
has caught the beat of the six-year-old’s world 
and has recorded it with just the right blend 
of tenderness and humor. 

Ages 6-8, October, $2.00 


PAUL 
CEZANNE 


This biography of Paul Cezanne, by the 
author of DISCOVERING DESIGN, sheds light not 
only on the art of Cezanne’s time but on the 
art of all time. Illustrated in color and half- 
tones. All ages, October, $2.50 


ALLAH: 
The God of Islam 


By FLORENCE MARY FITCH, author of 
ONE GOD and THEIR SEARCH FOR Gop. The third 
volume in this series describes not only the 
religion, but the history and art of Islam. 
Illustrated with photographs selected by Bea- 
trice Creighton and the author. 

All ages, October, $3.00 


LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO., 
419 FOURTH AVE., N. Y. 16 


LOVE 2) 
STORIES '4°4 


WITH POEMS AND PLAY Ss 


Edited by ALICE 1. HAZELTINE and ELVA 
S. SMITH. Younger than springtime is this 
collection of stories, poems and plays that 
have romantic love as their theme. By the 
distinguished editors of the CHRISTMAS and 
FASTER BOOK OF LEGENDS AND STORIES. 

Ages 12-16, October, $3.00 
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THE VALLEY OF 


E SHADOW 


July 17, 1950 — ‘ 

“For Pastor Lilje, as for many —_ - 

persecuted Christian — pgsresd poe 
t, bullying and long inter 

“we re 5 of the Gestapo— deepened 


his religious faith.” 


By HANNS LILJE 


Translated by Olive Wyon 


TH 


TIME, 


































A. important book, this simple, unrestrained story of a great Christian is gaining 


$1.25 


— 
Commentary on Romans | 


serious readership the country over. Just off press. 











—. THE FAITH OF THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


By Anders Nygren | 
By Gustaf Aulen 



















Translated by 
Eric Wahlstorm 








Translated by | 
Carl C. Rasmu ssen | 























ST RESe . 


EE A RCE 0S hh hE sa os wk WH AR eh H idle A 694s OAs ERK enida'e Keka eRis $3.50 
THE NEW LIFE IN CHRIST By Eric H. Wahlstrom 


Fascinating study of Paul's use of figures of speech making Paul’s thought more 
RENTS AMEN 2 onl ewe, $3.00 


MUHLENBERG 


228 SPRUCI 


PRE Se 


PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


and Everett Arden A scholarly, thought- 
A scientific statement of provoking exposition, 
the universals of the thoroughly __ readable, Fact 
, Christian faith—mental maintaining that Ro- : 
. Sa. dige 
stimulation for pastor mans is the clearest 
\ $5.00 and layman. 458 pages. $5.00 gospel of all. 458 pp. news 
: —y publ 
Wee 
LEADING A SUNDAY CHURCH SCHOOL By Ralph D. Heim Cum 
Excellent study of details and principles involved in leadership of a Sunday Church 
; up t 
| ARES a ti a a ga $4.75 
orc 
HIGHWAYS OF PHILOSOPHY By Merle William Boyer —_ 
An introduction to philosophy for layman and student ................. $3.50 ik 
A HARMONY OF THE GOSPELS By Ralph D. Heim 
The complete life and ministry of Christ based on the Revised Standard New Tes- EF: 



























End Your News Reference Problems! 


Facts on File gives you the who, what, where, when and why 
of every news story since 1941. For 10 years it has been solving 


news reference problems for librarians throughout the world. 


Free for a Month?! 


To those libraries which still do not have Facts on 
File we shall be pleased to send the file for 1950 





complete to date, together with 4 successive weekly 


issues of News Digests and Cumulative Indexes — 





for a month’s free trial and study! 


1945 





1946 
a 


i a a a a a a a a a 
- 

1947 

$s “ad > 
le 


1 / 
























" 


. Facts on File functions not only for 
quick identification, but also as an index to 
fuller information in newspa- 
pers and magazines. Indispen- 
sable to all reference desks, 
ranking in usefulness with the 
dictionary, encyclopedia and 


1948 almanac.” 


— Robert E. Kingery, 
Personnel Asst., 











n, New York Public Library, in the 
~ LIBRARY JOURNAL 
® |\— Facts on File is a day-by-day 
2 digest of the nation’s leading eeaeeeaeneeat 
p. | newspapers and magazines 
SY published during the past decade. 
Weekly Digests and bi-weekly 
Cumulative Indexes keep your file 
ch . 
5 up to date. Try Facts on File 
for a month at our expense. 
0 You pay nothing. Merely write 
| today to: 
- FACTS ON FILE, Ine. 


516 Fifth Avenue 
New York 18,N. Y. 


A | 
cf 





England is Applauding these New Books 


from Odhams, Britain’s Largest Publisher 


SSSSSSSSS SS SS SOS SSS SSS SSS OSC OOO 


THE ROYAL FAMILY 
128p. Many Photographs. $2.00 Oct. 


The author, Dermot Morrah, is a late Fel- 
low of All Souls College. His book, printed 
on art paper, was prepared with the co- 
operation of the authorities at Buckingham 
Palace. It is an illustrated, intimate, and 
official story of the world’s leading crowned 
family. 


PRINCESS ELIZABETH 
144p. 120 Illustrations $2.00 


By Dermot Morrah, see above. The name 
of what lady is best known the world over? 
Many would answer Princess Elizabeth. 
This book is a new, revised and enlarged 
edition of a book that has been tremen- 
dously popular. 


ENGLISH CATHEDRALS AND 
ABBEYS 

DEVON AND CORNWALL 

THE SCOTTISH COUNTRY- 
SIDE 


Three Delightful Picture Books—each aver- 
aging 128 pages and more than 140 superb 
illustrations with fascinating, descriptive 
text. These three beautiful books are only 
$2.00 each. 


COUNTRY MAGAZINE: 
The Book of the B. B. C. Programme 
256p. 6p. of illustrations $2.00 


A vivid and revealing story of the typical 
British countryman and his daily life. 
Originally presented on the air by the Brit- 
ish Broadcasting Company, Country Maga- 
zine in book form is a story that all Ameri- 
can “cousins” will read with sympathy and 
enjoyment. 


oS 


THE WONDERFUL STORY 
OF THE SEA 

384p. 300 illustrations $2.50 

C. Hardy, B.Se.,M.I.N.A., F.R.G.S, 


For centuries history was made on the sea, 
Sea power built the British Empire. No 
other country could produce as authorita- 
tive, lived-through story of man’s ceaseless 
struggle with the most powerful element. 
It is a many-sided story ranging from primi. 
tive man and a hollow log to twentieth cen. 
tury luxury liners. Stirring feats of mari- 
ners, adventurers, and scientists are told, 
with authentic prints of ships of all lands. 


ODHAMS NEW ATLAS OF 
THE WORLD 


96 pages of maps in full color. 
72 page index with 30,000 easy 
reference entries. $2.50 

No other atlas offers so much for so little 
The maps are up-to-date and picture today’s 
political divisions with new place-names 
and the latest data on rail, sea and air com: 
munications. Europe, the Far East and the 
U.S.S.R. are given particular attention. All 
atlas collections should include at least one 
of foreign emphasis. 


THE WORLD AIRWAYS: 
AND HOW THEY WORK 
320p. 300 illustrations $2.50 


The foreword to this important new work 
was written by Sir Wm. P. Hildred, C.B 
O.B.E., M.A., (Director General. Interna- 
tional Air Transport Assn.) and the edi- 
torial advisors include Capt. J. W. James, 
O.B.E. (flight manager and chief pilot, 
B.E.A.C.) and John Stroud. Although this 
book is for the layman, these authorities are 
listed to suggest its authenticity. It includes 
chapters on “Aircraft of the Future” and 
“Finding the Way through Space,”’ as well 
as chapters on world air lines, jet power, 
landing systems, traffic control, weather, etc 


THESE ARE THE LEADERS ON ODHAMS’ FALL LIST 
ORDER FROM THEIR AMERICAN REPRESENTATIVE 
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WHOLESALE DEPT. 


WM. H. WISE & CO., INC., 50 West 47th Street, New York 19, New York 
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most reading 
enjoyment 

for children of 
all ages! 


ti 


‘ {I> «> 


ready 
september 


Ist! 


+ + 
+ EXCITEMENT 1h 


apuesy siater | ~=Excitement in 


Appleby Street 


By Eda and 
A Richard Crist 


+ 
When Joey loses his loose tooth down a 
manhole lots of exciting things happen— 
and Joey thinks all the excitement is caused 
by the loss of his tooth! The big bulldozers, 


* a oe 

- 
a. 

Sus 


roadbreakers, Diesel ditch diggers and fire 
engines that fascinate children all play a 
big part in the story—teaching little readers 
about the mechanical aspects of living 
in a wonderfully interesting way. 
32 pp. 8x 9% 


Ages 5-8 
Four Colors 


$100 


Reinforced Edition *$2.00 





| 


| 9x72. Durable Card- 


the most unique book of the year! 


A Work of Artin Three- 
‘ ‘, L-A : ted. 


The First Christmas 2 


Panoramic Form 





There is no other Christmas book like it 
—none so beautiful—so “‘living’’. Twelve 
illustrations of the scenes of the Nativity 
in glowing, pastel colors. As child unfolds 
the fascinating panorama, five of the béau- 
tiful scenes “‘come to life’’—spring forth 
into three-dimensional, moving form! Five 
classic Christmas Carols enhance, even 
more, the lasting value. Irresistible to 
adults as well as children because of its 
decorative appeal. 


10 Pages of 
Motion. Die-Cut Story Characters 


$1090 


board Gift Packaged 








Let's Look Ahead! 


Prepared with the 

Cooperation of the 

National Safety Council 
By 

Elizabeth Sherman 








Sketches by 
Lois Fisher 
Considered by all thoughtful adults as a 
*“‘must”’ for children, because it teaches the 
basic rules of Safety in a happy, sane and 
entertaining way. The book is written from 
a sound psychological viewpoint—it never 
frightens small readers, but rather makes 
the learning to obey Safety rules a fascin- 
ating game. 

32 pp. 9% x 7'/2 


Ages 5-9 
Beautiful Color 


$100 


Reinforced Edition *$2.00 


Other outstandingly popular books of 1950 


RED STREAK OF THE IROQUOIS 
Authenteindiantore $2.50 
*Subject to Usual Discounts 

write for 
illustrated 


catalog! 


PERKY LITTLE ENGINE 
By Margaret Friskey 
Fascinating story about trains. 
Reinforced Edition 


SHOE FOR MY PONY 
By Margoret Friskey 

$1.00 Entertaining lesson 

*$2. in zoology $1.00 
Reinforced Edition *$2.00 


Childrens Press, Inc. 


JACKSON BLVD. and RACINE AVE., CHICAGO 7 
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AWARDS AND OBITUARIES 


MONG the recipients of the 158 John Simon 

Guggenheim Memorial Foundation fellow- 
ships for 1950 is Dr. Lawrence C. Powell, librarian 
of the University of California, who will make a 
study of the history and present status of the rela- 
tionship between the British antiquarian book trade 
and American research libraries. Other recipients 
of the fellowships include the following creative 
writers: Rosalie Moore, Theodore Roethke, Peter 
H. Taylor, Janet Lewis Winters, Walter B. C. 
Watkins, Eleanor Clark, Eleanor Green, Lincoln 
Barnett, Diana Trilling, and Jean Evans. Fellow- 
ships were also granted for these works of biog- 
raphy: Francis Harper, for a book on William 
Bartram, early American naturalist; Jay Leyda, for 
the life and creative development of Emily Dickin- 
son; Victor Wolfgang von Hagen, who is working 
on E. George Squier, American archaeologist and 
engineer; James Z. Rabun, for a work on Alexander 
H. Stephens; and Robert D. Clark, who is writing 
on Bishop Matthew Simpson, of the Methodist 
Church. Rosamond Gilder received a fellowship 
for a history of the modern American theatre. 


The Canadian Association of Children’s Librar- 
ians presented its bronze medal to R. S. Lambert 
for Franklin of the Arctic. Next year two awards 
will be given, the second to a book in French 


The Dodd Mead International Literary Fellow- 
ship for 1950 ($1,000) went to Prewitt Semmes, 
for ‘Satan's Thumb,” a satire on present-day Vir- 
ginia society, to be published in 1951. This fellow- 
ship is given annually to a student of an American 
or Canadian university who plans to become a 
writer. 


The Bancroft prize for distinguished writings in 
American history ($2,000) was awarded to Law- 
rence H. Gipson for The Victorious Years 1758- 
1760, seventh in the series, “The British Empire 
before the American Revolution 


The annual Anisfield Awards ($1,000 each, 
given by the Saturday Review of Literature to the 
best two books on race relations published during 
the preceding year) went to S. Andhil Fenenerg 
for Punishment without Crime and to Shirley 
Graham for Your Most Humble Servant. 


Robert Penn Warren (World Enough and Time, 
1950) and William Carlos William (Paterson, 
1949) are among new members elected to the 
American Institute of Arts and Letters. 


William Faulkner (Knight's Gambit, 1949) re- 
ceived the William Dean Howells Medal for Fic- 
tion, and Paul Bowles (Sheltering Sky, 1949) re- 
ceived one of the six $1,000 grants to writers ‘‘of 
demonstrated ability.” 


The Tamiment, Pennsylvania, Social and Eco- 
nomic Institute book award went to Rupert Hughes 
for’ The Giant Wakes, a novel based on the life of 
Samuel Gompers. : 


The Heinemann Foundation for Literature prizes 
(started in 1945) in 1949 were awarded to John 
Guest for Broken Images and to Peter Quennell 
for Ruskin, Portrait of a Prophet. The 1948 prizes 
went for two volumes of poetry, to Francis Corn- 
ford and John Betjeman. Previous winners have 
included Bertrand Russell, V. Sackville-West, Mar- 
tyn Skinner, and John Stewart Collis. 
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The John Llewellyn Rhys Memorial prize for 
1949 was awarded in Great Britain to Kenneth 
Allsop for Adventure Lit Their Star. His new 
novel, Silver Flame, will be published this fall 

Halsey William Wilson, founder and president 
of The H. W. Wilson Company, New York, re. 
ceived the 1950 Joseph W. Lippincott Award at 
the American Library Association 
Cleveland (See page 48). 

Antonia White, author of The Lost Travele 
was awarded the Denyse Clairouin prize in Great 
Britain for her translation of Une Ve, by Guy cd 
Maupassant. The American award went to 
Beach (see June Wilson Library Bulletin, | 


Annual “Edgars” of the Mystery Writers 
America: for a first mystery novel, to Alan Green 
for What a Body; for a mystery film, to “The 
dow,” based on William Irish’s Fire Escape 
cial awards were given John Dickson Carr's / 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, and Sidney Kingsley's 
play, Detective Story. 

Anne L. Nicholson, librarian of the Whitemarst 
Research Laboratories of the Pennsylvania Salt 
Manufacturing Company, Philadelphia, for 
book, Numerical Index to the Bibliography of Se 
entific and Technical Reports, volumes 1-10, 19 
48, received the annual SLA award n 
The award 


onterence in 


professional achievement 
prize of $100. 

Late last spring L. Marion Moshier, Suj 
of Public Libraries of the State Educatior 
ment of the New York State Library, r 
New York State Merit Award Certificat 
Moshier, after analysis of the functions of 
administrative reporting, instituted changes in 
ing the consolidation and reduction from el 
three in number, of forms required of eacl 
843 registered libraries of the state for issuan 
state grants for book purchases. The saving 
supervisory and clerical time is estimated at severa 
hundred thousand dollars 

The 1950 EUCOM Library Conference in Vi 
Austria, last June named Catherine Robinson 
the Wurtzburg Military Post, “Librarian 
Year,” and gave the ‘Meritorious Achies 
Award” and the “Library Publicity Prograr 
Award” to the Garmisch Post, Alta Bellerud 
brarian. 


] 


The Commonwealth Club's gold medal 


best nonfiction book by a California reside 

lished in 1949 went to William Irvine f 
Universe of G. B. §. The gold medal for tl 
book of fiction was awarded to Robert (¢ 
North for The Revolt in San Marc Silver 1 als 
went to Max Radin for Epicurus My Master, t 
Audie Murphy for To Hell and Back, and to Albert 
Maltz for The of Simon McKeever. TI 
silver medal for the best book of poetry went to 
Harry Brown for The Beast in His Hunger, ana 
the silver medal for the best juvenile book was 
given to Helen Rand Parish for As the Palace 
Gates. A special citation to a previous gold medal 
ist (since it cannot be won twice) was awarde 
Albert Guérard for Education of a Human 


oOnTrney 


1 to 


Silver “‘Gertrudes,”” replicas of Pocket Books 
kangaroo trademark, were presented to the follow 
ing authors whose books in pocket editions have 


(Continued on page 12) 
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Beacon 
Press 


Presents 


For 
Fall 


COMING IN SEPTEMBER 
SEPT. 20: 
THE STORY OF AMERICAN PROTESTANTISM, 
by Andrew Landale Drummond. Here, with a 
wealth of detail, is the story of the American 
Churches and the solid achievement of 350 
years aie very zood reading,” says the Crozer 
Quarterly 
430 pages $6.00 
SEPT. 20: 
THE MAN VERSUS THE STATE, by Herbert 
Spencer, new introduction by Prof. A. E. Heath. 
A classic work concerning itself with the relation 
ship between individuals and government, reissued 
because its penetrating wisdom is needed again in 
our own age 
160 pages $1.75 
SEPT. 27: 
THE FOUNTAIN OF LIFE: A Literary Anthol- 
ogy of the Bible, edited by A. G. Prys-Jones \ 
choice collection of prose and verse selections from 
the King James version of the Bible picked for 
their literary beauty, their imagery, their mag 
nificent diction. 
180 pages $1.75 
SEPT. 27: 
THE NEW IMAGE OF THE COMMON MAN, 
by Carl J. Friedrich. Now, once again, out of the 
holocaust of dictatorship and war, the author sees 
a new vision of the common man on the march 
emerging like Phoenix from the ashes 
375 pages $3.75 
SEPT. 27: 
THE WIT AND WISDOM OF FRANKLIN D. 
ROOSEVELT, edited by Maxwell Meyersohn. I: 
this newest volume of Beacon’s popular “Wit and 
Wisdom” Series are the most expressive words of 
the man whose humane moral principles have 
left their mark permanently on American, if not 
world, history, 
154 pages $2.00 
SEPT. 
STOIC, CHRISTIAN AND HUMANIST, by Gil 
bert Murray. This deservedly celebrated scholar 
writes with a clarity and enthusiasm which are 
infectious; and the reader finds his own thinking 


tinged with delight as he follows Professor Murray 
190 pages $2.00 


COMING IN OCTOBER 
Ct. i: 
THE SAMOAN DANCE OF LIFE, by John Copp, 
preface by Margaret Mead. In this book, the 
pulsing life of the so-called “primitive’’ Samoans 
is given careful study by an expert who lived 


among them for eight years. 

200 pages $2.50 
OCT. 11: 

HISTORY: ITS PURPOSE AND METHOD, by 
G. J. Renier. This book is a ringing answer to 
all authoritarian interpretations of history. 

268 pages $3.00 
OCT. UU: 

THE GREAT REVIVALISTS, by George Godwin 
dere is a book that plumbs the depths of the 
human mind. It explores our dark mysteries of 
fears, hopes, and intolerable frustrations to unveil 
basic motivations 

232 pages $2.50 


Beacon Press e 


25 Beacon Street e 


OCT. 15: 

APOSTLE OF LIBERTY: Starr King in California, 
by Arnold Crompton. The absorbing story of a 
frail young Unitarian Minister from Boston, who 
accepted the challenge of his conscience to enter 
a strange new world in order to help shape the 
history of his time 

100 pages $1.75 


OCT. 25: 

ERASMUS AND OUR STRUGGLE FOR PEACE, 
by Jose Chapiro, with fresh translation of Eras- 
mus’ Peace Protests. Never was there a more 
eloquent voice raised in the cause of peace than 
the voice of Erasmus. Never was an age more 
desperately in need of such a voice than the 
present 

250 pages $3.00 


OCT. 25: 

SOCIAL PHILOSOPHIES OF AN AGE OF 
CRISIS, by Pitirim A. Sorokin. The tides of 
civilization and culture in twenty-five centuries 
pass under review in this volume as the author 
analyzes, compares and contrasts philosophies of 
the world’s foremost investigators 

350 pages $4.00 


OGT. 25: 

THE FOOT OF PRIDE: The Pressure of Christen- 
dom on the People of Israel for 1900 years, by 
Malcolm Hay Lhis book lays bare two thousand 
years of anti-Semit It a gripping, shocking, 
horrifying, fascimating story 


350 pages $3 


COMING IN NOVEMBER 


NOV. 1: 

THE ANIMAL WORLD OF ALBERT SCHWEIT- 
ZER, translated and edited by Charles R. Joy 
The people of the tropics know no peace, says 
Schweitzer, because Nature knows no peace. 
The constant war n men and animals, the 
insects and the jungle, is daily fare 

250 pages $3.00 


NOF. I: 

CLASSICS OF RELIGIOUS DEVOTION, by 
Henry J. Cadbury, Beryl D. Cohon, Frederick 
M. Eliot, Perry Miller, Willard L. Sperry and 
John Wild. Six distinguished writers show 
modern man can help himself to understand 
deepest problems of all time 

1lo0 pages $2.00 


Nov. 8: 

THE LIBRARY OF GREEK THOUGHT, Sir 
Ernest Barker, General Editor, GREEK CIVILI- 
ZATION AND CHARACTER: The Self-Revela- 
tion of Ancient Greek Society, Arnold J. Toynbee, 
Editor. GREEK RELIGIOUS THOUGHT: From 
Homer to the Age of Alexander, Francis Mac 
Donald Cornford, Editor. GREEK HISTORICAL 
THOUGHT: From Homer to the Age of Heraclius, 
Arnold J. Toynbee, Editor LATER GREEK 
RELIGION, Edwyn Robert Bevan, Editor. GREEK 
ETHICAL THOUGHT: From Homer to the 


Stoics, Hilda Diana Oakeley, Editor 


} 


Each $2.50 


Nov. 8: 

bt ao AD AND THE MODERN WORLD, by 
H. Johnson, Charles Hartshorne and Victor 

le This is a specialized philosophical study 

of particular interest to acholars in the field. The 

reading is not easy; but the thinking is profound 

and very rewarding 

100 pages $1.75 


Nov. 15: 

EXPLORATIONS IN ALTRUISTIC LOVE AND 
BEHAVIOR, a symposium of 16 authorities, edited 
by Pitirim A. Sorokin. This battery of scholars 
trains its sights on the problem of creating more 
itruistic behavior in the world. 

275 pages $3. 


PROGRESS IS UNORTHODOX, by Fred I. 
Cairns. This is the story of men who have dared 
to form the vanguard in new ideas as the world 
has grown older—who have had the courage to 
thumb their nose at the status quo. 

200 pages $2.5 


& 
= 


Boston 8, Mass. 





(Continued from page 10) 
sold more than a million copies: James A. Miche- 
ner (Tales of the South Pacific), Erskine Caldwell 
(The Pocket Book of Erskine Caldwell Short Sto- 
ries), James M. Cain (The Postman Always Rings 
Twice), Lloyd C. Douglas (The Magnificent Ob- 
session), the late Thomas Heggen (Mister Rob- 
erts). Gold ‘“Gertrudes” went to these authors 
whose pocket book sales amounted to more than 
two million: the late Max Brand for combined 
titles, the G. and C. Merriam staff for The 
Merriam-Webster Pocket Dictionary, Benjamin 
Spock (The Pocket Book of Baby and Child Care), 
and Elizabeth Woody (The Pocket Cook Book). 


Diep 


Ma) 1. LELAND O. Howarp, entomologist; in 
Bronxville, New York; ninety-two. Chief of the 
United States Bureau of Entomology from 1894 to 
1937, Dr. Howard wrote on his subject half a 
dozen books, one of which, The Insect Menace 
(1931), won the Second Capper Award. 


May 1. THEODORE LOTHRKOP STODDARD, lawyer, 
author, and editorial writer; after a long illness; 
in Washington, D.C.; sixty-six. Author of The 
Revolt against Civilization (1922) and Racial 
Realities in Europe (1924), Mr. Stoddard in the 
latter embroiled himself in controversy by cham- 
pioning the maintenance of Nordic supremacy in 
the United States. He wrote other books, including 
Master of Manhattan, the Life of Richard Croker, 
and Into the Darkne 


May 4. WittiaM Rose BENET, poet. See obituary 
in June 1950 Wilson Library Bulletin. 


May 6. Fred Lewis PATTEE, emeritus professor 
of American literature at Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege; in Winter Park, Florida; cighty-seven. Be- 
sides his many texts in literature, Dr. Pattee wrote 
the lyrics for Penn State's “Alma Mater” song in 
1901; three novels, Mary) Garvin, The House of 
the Black Ring. and The Breaking Point: and a 
collection of verse, Beyond the Sunset (1934) 


May 6. AGNES SMEDLEY. American writer on 
China; in Oxford, England; fifty-six. Precocious 
daughter of a miner, Miss Smedley was largely 
self-educated. In 1927 her semiautobiographical 
novel, Daughter of Earth, appeared. The next year 
she went to China as correspondent for the Frank- 
further Zeitung. Appalled by the condition of the 
poor there, she became an impassioned interpreter 
of the Chinese Communist revolution. In 1938 she 
started as publicist and field worker for the Chi 
nese Red Cross, returning to the United States in 
1941 to recover from illnesses contracted in China's 
interior. Her books include China Fights Back 
(1933), China's Red Army Marches (1934) 
China's Destinies (1938), and Battle Hymn of 
China (1943). 


May 9. CHARLES HARDING DIVINE, newspaper 
man and teacher; after a long illness; in Bay Pines 
Florida; sixty-one. Having served in the first world 
war, Mr. Divine based his first novel, Cognac Hill, 
on his experiences. Besides radio programs and 
more than a hundred short stories in national 
magazines, he wrote three volumes of verse, and 
two plays that had short Broadway runs 


May 10. JOHN GOULD FLETCHER, poet; by drown 
ing; in Little Rock, Arkansas; sixty-four, Mr 
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Fletcher's Selected Poems won a Pulitzer prize jg 
1939. His other books include Arkansas, Burning 
Mountain, South Star, and an autobiography, Lit 
Is My Song, published in 1937 


May 12. BELLE DA CosTA GREENE, librarian; ig 
New York City. For forty-four years, until her ge 
tirement on account of ill health in 1948, Migs 
Greene, as director of the Morgan Library in Ne» 
York City, was influential in building up and tak 
ing care of that great collection 


May 18. MCALISTER COLEMAN, labor historian: 
after a long illness; in New York City; sixty-one 
Besides being a perennial candidate for office og 
the Socialist ticket (in his last attempt, in 194g 
he was defeated by Parnell Thomas), Mr. Colemag 
wrote articles and books on labor subjects, includ 
ing Eugene Debs—Man Unatfraid. 


May 21. WILLiAM Evans, lecturer, teacher, author 
of more than forty volumes of biblical interpreta 
tion, famous as the man who popularized the Bible 


for the average reader; in Los Angeles, California: 
eighty 


May 22. ALDEN ARTHUR KNIPE, author of chil- 
dren's books; in New York City; seventy-nine 
Starting with Captain of the Eleven in 1910, Dr 
Knipe was author of a score of children’s books, 
some individually and others with his wife, Emilie 
Benson Knipe. These included The Lucky Six. 
pence and A Maid of Old Manhattan. Dr. Knipe 


also used the pen name, Timothy Shea 


Ma) 23. JoseEPH GOLLOMB, author and reporter; 
of a heart attack; in New York City; sixty-eight, 
He wrote eighteen books, including Up at Ci 
High, Tiger at City High, That Year at Lincola 
High, and Working through at Lincoln High, all 
for teen agers; Master Man Hunters (1926) and 
Crimes of the Years (1931). on crime detection; 
and What’ s Democracy to You (1940) and Win- 
dow on the World (1947) His latest. Albert 
Schweitzer, Genius in the Jungle, appeared last 
January 


May 29 FREDERICK CHASE TAYLOR, radio's 
Colonel Stoopnagle; of a heart condition; in Bos 
ton; fifty-two. Famous in the 1930's, Mr. Taylor 
known as Lemuel Q. Stoopnagle, and Budd Hulick 
a former announcer, became an outstanding comedy 
team. Taylor's books include You Wouldn't Knou 
Me from Adam, My Tail Is Twisted, and My Back 
to the Soil. 


May 29. WILLIAM AVERILL STOWELL, retired edu- 
cator, and author of Old French Titles of Respect 
of The Wake of the Setting Sun, one Western, and 
two detective novels; after a long illness; in New 
York City; sixty-eight 


May 31. GEORGE HIRAM BROWNELL, authority of 
Mark Twain, about whom he had compiled an 
index of ersght thousand cards, including titles of 
more than two thousand Twain books and articles; 
in Fort Lauderdale, Florida; seventy-five 


June 4. Mrs. FRANCIS PARKMAN FREEMAN, ae 
thor of mystery stories for girls under the name 
Augusta Huiell Seaman; in Seaside Park, New 
Jersey; seventy-one. From the appearance of her 
first book, Jacqueline of the Carrier Pigeons 
(1910), to her latest published work, The Vanish 
(Continued on page \A) 
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Who could begin to measure the enormous impact of 
the Book of Knowledge, celebrating its fortieth anni- 
versary this year? Who could possibly know the sparks 
struck, the interests kindled, the imaginations fired by 
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Lands and Peoples, also published by the Grolier 
Society of New York and Toronto brings together a 
massive wealth of pictures and stories of the countries 
and civilizations of the world. 
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ing Octant Mystery, last year, Mrs. Freeman wrote 
forty-one books. 


June 5. RALPH StrRAuss, literary critic, novelist, 
and authority on Charles Dickens; in London; 
sixty-seven. Between 1906 and 1942, besides his 
biography of Dickens which appeared in 1928 
Mr. Straus wrote more than a score of books, in- 
cluding The Dust Which Is God (1907), The 
Prison without a Wall (1912), Married Alive 
(1925), Our Wiser Sons (1926), and Sala, the 
Portrait of an Eminent Victorian. 


June 5. WILLIAM GUSTAVE POLACK, editor of the 
Lutheran Witness and author of biographies of 
Martin Luther, David Livingstone, and other re- 
ligious leaders; in St. Louis, Missouri; fifty-nine. 


June 9. Meics O. Frost, former newspaper man, 
Pulitzer prize winner; after a long illness; in New 
Orleans; sixty-seven. Besides articles which 
touched off an investigation that led to the down- 
fall of the regime of the late Huey Long, Mr. Frost 
wrote nearly six hundred short stories and four 
books: A Marine Tells It to You, I'm Alone, Old 
New Orleans, and Antoine's of Old New Orleans. 


June 11. JosEPH COLLINS, neurologist, psycholo- 
gist, and writer; in New York City; eighty-four 
Besides scientific volumes on such topics as The 
Faculty of Speech, The Treatment of Nervous Dis- 
eases, and Sleep and the Sleepless, Dr. Collins 
wrote a series of popular books, including The 
Doctor Looks at Literature, The Doctor Looks at 
Biography, The Doctor Looks at Love and Life, 
and The Doctor Looks at Marriage and Medicine. 


June 15. WILLIAM ROLLINS, JR., novelist; after 
a long illness; in New York City; fifty-two. Mr 
Rollins’ best known work is The Shadow Before, 
published in 1934, which concerned a textile work- 
ers’ strike. Others are The Obelisk, Midnight 
Treasure, The Wall of Men, and The Ring and 
the Lamp. 


June 16. Haryot Hott Dey, suffragist, editor, 
and for over sixty years active writer; in Stamford, 
Connecticut; ninety-three. Mrs. Dey was the widow 
of Frederick Van Rensselaer Dey, originator and 
author of the Nick Carter detective stories. 


June 20. Etsu SuGimoto, Japanese author and 
former teacher at Columbia University, New York; 
in Tokyo; seventy-six. Mrs. Sugimoto’s A Daugh- 
ter of the Samurai (1926), largeiy autobiographi- 
cal and called “the most continuously successful 
book of nonfiction” on its publisher's list, was re- 
printed in 1947. She also wrote A Daughter of the 
Nohfu and Grandmother O K yc 


June 23. PEYTON BOSWELL, JR., editor and pub- 
lisher of Art Digest, and author of three books on 
American painting and painters; of a heart ailment; 
in Malverne, New York; forty-six. 


June 24. Dixon WEcTER, professor of history at 
the University of California; in Sacramento; forty- 
four. Dr. Wecter, a former Rhodes Scholar, had 
been literary editor of the Mark Twain estate since 
1946, and had written several books on Mark 
Twain, including Love Letters of Mark Twain. 
His book When Johnny Comes Marching Home 
(1944) was financed by a Guggenheim Fellowship 
and won him a Life in America prize. He also 
wrote The Sage of American Society (1937), Ed- 
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mund Burke and His Kinsmen (1939). The Hep 
of America (1941), and The Age of the Great 
Depression (1948). 


June 25. EDWARD PIERRE LOVING correspondent, 
and author of Gardener of Evil, a novel based og 
the life of Charles saa Beat ‘of a heart attack: 
in Washington, D.C.; fifty-six. 


June 30. WALTER BEN Hake, retired weatherman 
and author of rural melodramas which never 
reached Broadway but made their author wealthy 
in St. Louis; seventy. Aaron Slick from Punkiy 
Crick, produced more than 28,000 times, mostly 
by amateur theatrical groups, and most famous 
Mr. Hare's two hundred plays, sold more tl 
million copies. Mr. Hare wrote under thre nes 
Lieutenant Beal Carmack for plays of which he was 
ashamed, including Aaron Slick, Mary tea 
Burns for religious plays, and his own nam 














July 5. Percy KEESE FITZHUGH, author of the 
Tom Slade, Roy Blakeley, and Pee-wee Harris Boy 
Scout books for boys; in Oradell, New Jersey 
seventy-three. Between 1906 and 1933 Mr. Fit 
hugh wrote more than a hundred books, wl 
sold more than a million copies 


July 8. LOWELL BRENTANO, write! 
wright; of complications following a heart attack 
in New York City; fifty-five. From 1918 to 1933 
while a member of Brentano's, his family’s con 

he collaborated on three plays which 
Broadway. After he left to do free-lance 
and editorial work, he worked on two other 
on motion pictures in Hollywood, and | Ipe 
write several novels. 


July 18. Cart VAN Doren, teacher, hist 
critic; of a heart ailment and pneum 
rington, Connecticut; sixty-four. Long at 
Columbia University, one of the inder 
Literary Guild, he was an editor on many peri 





cals. Starting with The American Novel, Mr. V 
Doren wrote books on literary criticism, compile 


anthologies of poetry, wrote textbooks, ess 
novel—The Ninth Wave, and an autobiography 





Three Worlds. itis interest in you writers 
whom he inspired self-confidence, led to the writ 
ing of many prefaces. In middle age he turned t 





eighteenth century American history, especi 
Benjamin Franklin, for whose biography he re 
ceived a 1938 Pulitzer prize. Later he edited Frank 
lin's letters, and in the hospital he checked t 
on his new biography of Jane Mecom, Fra 
favorite sister. 








July 20. ROBERT HICHENS, British novelist 
playwright; in Zurich, Switzerland, eighty-six Au 
thor of sixty books, including The Paradine Case 
and Belladonna, he also wrote, alone and in 
laboration, several plays, one of which, T/¢ 

Allah, from one of his novels, was successfull 
produced in New York and London 





July 25. FREDERICK Lewis CoLLins, author and 
editor; in Boston, Massachusetts; sixty-eight. Fe 
merly editor of the Woman's Home Compa) 
and of McClure’s magazine, once president of Mc- 
Clure’s Publications, Mr. Collins also wrote many 
books, including Homicide Squad, tales of the New 
York City police department; Move) va n, a his 
tory of old New York; and The F.B.1. in Peace ana 
War, which, appearing in 1943, ea the basis 
of a radio program. 
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OYS who revel in the slangy, regular-fellow 
realism of the camp and sports stories, adults 
who feel that the novel’s sensitive handling of a 
husband's reactions can only be autobiographical— 
these readers will be thunderstruck to learn that 
B. J. Chute is a pretty girl named Joy. Her mastery 
of the masculine viewpoint is her own trade secret, 
and one she reserves for her trade. At home she is as 
charmingly feminine as her real name would in- 
dicate. 

Beatrice Joy, who dislikes her first name and 
never uses it, is the younger sister of Marchette 
Chute, author of Shakespeare of London. Joy was 
born January 3, 1913 to William Young Chute and 
Edith Mary (Pickburn) Chute, at the family home 
near Minneapolis. Of her early childhood she says, 
“I can’t remember not writing. My sisters and I 
played endless writing games, and I suppose that 
kind of background would be bound to influence a 
writer.” With her sisters she shared the services of 
a devoted tutor who gave especial attention to the 
technique of English composition. She attended the 
Minneapolis public schools, graduating from West 
High School in 1929. This was followed by exten- 
sion work at the University of Minnesota. She did 
secretarial work for her father, and later for the 
Property Owners’ Association and the Minneapolis 
Better Housing Committee. Upon the father’s death 
in 1939 the girls and their mother spent a year in 
California and then settled in New York City, where 
they now live. 

Joy Chute’s first appearance in print came in 1931, 
with a juvenile short story. She has continued to 
write short stories for Boys’ Life and Boys’ Own 
Paper (England), but nowadays the bulk of her 
short story writing is for adult readers. She is a 
frequent contributor to Collier's, Saturday Evening 
Post, Good Housekeeping, McCall's, Redbook, 
Woman's Home Companion, Today's Woman, Cos- 
mopolitan, and Fight Stories. She is represented in 
numerous anthologies. A Collier's story won both 
the quarterly and the annual award of the Bureau 
for Intercultural Education in 1947. 





Miss Chute’s first book, a juvenile, appeared in 
1939. Sonja Wedderblad in Library Journal said, 
“Blocking Back, written in modern slang prose of 
today without being cheap, will be popular with 
boys of sixth to eighth grades.’ Next came Shattuck 
Cadet (1940). Anne Eaton wrote in the New York 
Times: “Attention is entirely on personal relations 
of a few students rather than the background of 
military school life, but a wholesome attitude to- 
ward sportsmanship is developed, which partly 
makes up for lack of atmosphere. ... Better than the 
usual run of school and sports stories in which 
pranks predominate and personal rivalries are melo- 
dramatically intense.’ Of Camp Hero (1942) the 
Christian Science Monitor said, “A good story of 
camp life, with special emphasis upon sports, and 
importance of cooperation.” Shifts to the Right 
(1944) and Teen Age Parade (1949) were collec- 
tions of sports stories. Of the first one Mary G. 
Davis said in Saturday Review, “The boys who take 
part are natural, likable, and humorous. This should 
have wide reading.” 
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The Fields Are White, published early in 1950 
has had unusually good reviews for a first adult 
novel. Virginia Kirkus called it, “An often amus 
ing, sometimes wise, novel of marriage and maturity 


. . has manners as well as social graces.’ Anne 
Whitmore in Library Journal A thoroughly adult 
cleverly written novel. . A seductive siren, an 


understanding, gracious wife, amusing conversation 
a touch of satire, and the author's sure sense of 
detail, all keep the reader from becoming even 
slightly bored. This is a fine story of a modern 
marriage. Recommended Vivian Wolfert int 
New York Times: ‘Miss Chute is not the first on 
to say life begins at forty. But she is probably t 
first to make it seem so easy In spite of her nov 
success, Miss Chute is not planning to desert t! 
short story field. She is now working on a new of 

Joy and Marchette Chute, with their mother, hay 
an apartment on New York's upper East Side. A 
third sister, also a writer, lives in Greenwich Vi 
lage with her husband and two children. Joy Chute 
devoted to her little niece and nephew, has a warn 
spot in her heart for all children. She gives tw 
afternoons a week to the Police Athletic League 
designed to provide recreation for New York's un 
derprivileged youngsters, and she does volunteer 
work at the McMahon Memorial Center in Spanist 
Harlem, where temporarily homeless children are 
cared for. She made herself responsible for thre 
war orphans under the Foster Parents’ Plan for Wat 
Children. Aside from her writing and her volunteer 
social service work, she finds her chief interest in 
reading, cooking, and photography. It is difficult for 
her to name a favorite author, but she thinks that 
“cast away on a desert island, I would probably 
want Shakespeare's works most.’ 












NINA BROWN BAKER 
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NOW... .cisri-posters 


IN ECONOMICAL PACK AGES 
for SCHOOL, COLLEGE & PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


No. 1—Pkg. of 20 posters (2 ea. of 10 subjects) —$3.00 
No. 2—Pkg. of 50 posters (5 ea. of 10 subjects)—$5.00 


—. 


Every package contains these ten poster subjects: | \\'|\\\\\\\{¥] 


Wont te haem mare ehest 


(ED rove Punic Uiseaey Td vove tiseary CD - Yom scene uneany Gp rower viseaey 


PRINTED IN COLOR — SIZE 9” x 12° 


Promote the greater use of your library by month-to-month display of LIBRI- 
POSTERS. (A large university library using these posters increased book circula- 
tion 55% in 1949.) 


Public libraries display them on bulletin boards and similar locations, wherever 
people gather. Schools display them in corridors, study rooms, classrooms. 


Send coupon now for prompt delivery. 


TO: HADDON WOOD IVINS (Publisher of Libri-Posters) 
P.O. Box 1304, Grand Central Station, New York 17, N. Y. 


@ $3. 
Please mail flat packages of CO) Ne. | package $3.00 


] No. 2 package @ $5.00 and bill us for same 
LJ . x . 


following shipment. 


Your Name 
Address 


Title 
Check signature wanted at bottom of posters: 
{-] YOUR PUBLIC LIBRARY ([] YOUR SCHOOL LIBRARY (] YOUR LIBRARY 
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CHOLARLY biographies and commentaries on 
Shakespeare crowd our library shelves. The 
most impressive thing about many of them is the 
string of degrees attached to the authors’ names. It 
remained for a young woman from Minnesota, with 
an unpretentious B. A. from her state university, to 
tackle the oft-tackled problem from a refreshingly 
new angle. Discarding three hundred years’ accre- 
tion of academic retelling and interpretation, she 
went straight back to Shakespeare and his world as 
recorded by the men who shared that world with 
him. The biography she produced from those con- 
temporary sources has created a literary sensation. 

Marchette Chute’s practical approach to history is 
characteristic, for the Chutes are a practical family. 
The three children, all girls, decided early in life 
that they would grow up into professional writers. 
All three of them did exactly that. Marchette is the 
middle sister, born August 16, 1909, to William 
Young Chute and Edith Mary (Pickburn) Chute. 
The mother is English. The paternal grandfather 
went to pioneer Minnesota from New England. The 
father of the writing Chute sisters was a real estate 
man who played an important part in the growth of 
Minneapolis. The girls grew up at Hazelwood, a 
large country home eight miles outside the city. 
They had an excellent tutor who gave them a good 
grounding in grammar, and encouraged the ambition 
to write. Marchette was graduated from Central 
High School, Minneapolis, in 1925, and from the 
University of Minnesota in 1930. At college she 
received an award for an essay from Lambda Alpha 
Psi, and another for verse from Minnesota Quar- 
terly. 

Two years after graduation Miss Chute published 
her first book of verse for children. Rhymes about 
Ourselves (1932) was the first of a series of juve- 
niles, usually verse, and illustrated by the author. 
Rhymes about the Country (1941) was followed by 
Rhymes about the City (1946), which Phyllis 
Whitney in Book Week considered “a volume to 
set beside Stevenson and Milne.” Lois Palmer in 
Library Journal called it, “A charming collection of 
verse for very small children, illustrated by the au- 
thor in perky and amusing silhouettes.” The Inno- 
cent Wayfaring (1943) was prose, a romantic story 
of Chaucer's England. Ellen Buell said of it in thé 
New York Times Book Review, ‘The whole is as 
light and enchanting as a midsummer song, yet 
somehow the aspects of fourteenth century life stay 
vividly in the mind. ... Older girls who appreciate 
the compliment of good writing and mature humor 
will thoroughly enjoy Anne's attempt to live dan- 
gerously.” 

Miss Chute’s first published work for adults was 
The Search for God (1941), an examination of the 
Scriptures for enduring values pertinent to modern 
living. The book received mixed reviews in the 
religious press. Christian Century said, “The find- 
ings of her intelligent mind are more enlightening 
than one might expect, though not strikingly orig- 
inal.” From Christian Science Monitor: “No one 
can peruse this book without gaining a clearer 
understanding of the ceaseless search for God made 
by humanity, and the reward in the revelation of 
Christ Jesus.” 

In 1946 came the biography, Geoffrey Chaucer of 
England. W. W. Watt in New Republic reported, 





Marchette Chute 








MARCHETTE CHUTE 


“This book is neither a typical popular Diography 
nor an addition to Chaucerian scholarship. Miss 
Chute has written instead an informal, witty survey 
of Chaucer for literate adults who do not happen to 
be Chaucerians. . . . The facts about Chaucer are 
pleasantly presented against a series of well painted 
fourteenth century backdrops.” The New Yorker 
called it, “Popular writing at its best, a fine intro- 
duction to the man and his time. The analyses of 
his major works . . . are a pleasure in themselves 

Shakespeare of London (1950), a Book-of-the 
Month Club dual selection, had an instantaneous 
success. Miss Chute’s novel approach, her determin 
ation to strip away the mass of accumulated specula 
tions and return to rock-bottom facts, 
satisfactory to readers as it must have been to the 
author. Oscar James Campbell concludes a lengthy 
article in Saturday Review with these words: ‘The 
truth is that in Shakespeare of London Marchette 
Chute succeeds brilliantly in the task she set for 
herself. She has written a learned, wise, and vastly 
entertaining book about the colorful life of Shake- 
speare’s world. The volume should become the 
cherished possession of everyone who takes delight 
in the works of our greatest poet.’ Harry Levin 
wrote in the New York Times: ‘Miss Chute has 
had the happy idea of basing her life-sized portrait 
entirely on contemporary evidence. From the facts 
as we know them .. . she has pieced together a read- 
able and credible presentation of the man in hi: 
time.” 

Miss Chute, slim, hazel eyed, brown haired 
crisply smart in dress, relaxed and pleasant in man 
ner, takes her laurels lightly. She now lives in New 
York with her mother and her sister Joy. She be 
longs to the Royal Society of Arts, Phi Beta Kappa, 
and the P.E.N. Club. Her recreations are reading, 
the theater, and going for walks. She is presently 
engaged in completing a juvenile book on Shake- 
speare. 
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Invigorating Fall Reading for Your Public 





IDEAS AND MEN: The Story of Western Thought 

By Crane Brinton 

¢ Likely to be read and discussed for years to come, this stimulating new work by the 
distinguished historian traces the evolution of Western thought from its origins in 
Hebrew and Greek civilization to the present day. With simplicity and clarity Dr. 
Brinton examines the fundamental concepts of Western culture, and shows what answers 
have been found for the perennial problems in ethics, religion, politics, and science. 
Admirers of The Story of Philosophy, The Mind in the Making, and A Study of History 
will welcome his book. Published August; 587 pages; $6.00 


THINKING STRAIGHT 

By Monroe C. Beardsley 

¢ Focusing on the problems of communication that arise in our daily thinking, reading, 

and writing, this new guide to practical logic is designed to help the reader make wisely 

the many decisions that confront him daily. It shows him how to avoid pitfalls of loose 

thinking in evaluating what he hears and reads, as well as in expressing his own ideas. 
Published September; about 350 pages; $3.50 


ELEMENTARY ECONOMICS 
By J. A. Nordin and Virgil Salera 


¢ Offering an exceptionally clear analysis of basic factors in our economy, the authors 
of this recent book define the elements in our national income, explain the behavior of 
individual economic units within our society, describe current social problems arising 
from the functioning of our economy, and discuss the economic systems of other countries. 

Published; 844 pages; $6.00 





MANUAL OF PREVENTIVE LAW 

By Louis M. Brown 

e In this unique new reference book, every business man and home-owner can learn 
how the law influences his daily activities and what warning signals he can look for 
to avoid legal trouble. Writing in layman's language, the author explains the legal 
aspects of typical business transactions, the legal remedies available in case of default, 
and methods of protecting one’s essential interests. Published August; 346 pages; $5.00 


FAITH IS THE ANSWER 
By Norman Vincent Peale and Smiley Blanton 
¢ In this new and completely revised edition of a famous book, the authors of The Art 
of Real Happiness discuss problems every reader faces. Designed to help normal people 
live normal, happy and successful lives, the book unites religious faith and psychological 
medicine to offer satisfying solutions to the dilemmas of daily life 

Published June; 243 pages; $2.75 


ENGLISH MASTERPIECES 

Edited by Maynard Mack, Leonard Dean, and William Frost 

¢ This seven-volume set provides a stimulating survey of the highlights of imaginative 
literature, except for prose fiction, from the fourteenth century to the present. Each 
volume sums up the meaning of an age and a genre of writing, both through interpretive 
essays by the editors and through outstanding works of the period. The volumes treat: 
1—The Age of Chaucer; 2—Elizabethan Drama; 3—-Renaissance Poetry; 4—NMilton; 
5—The Augustans; 6—Romantic and Victorian Dock: 7—Modern Poetry. Published 
August; each 340 pages; volumes 1-6 $1.65 each; volume 7 $2.00; entire set $10.50 


THE AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE, 2nd Edition 

By Harry Elmer Barnes and Oreen M. Ruedi 

¢ Completely revised, this book now offers the reader a thoroughly up-to-date guide 

to contemporary American social problems. The authors analyze the virtues and flaws 

in strategic areas of our society—in our physical environment, our economic foundations, 

our political institutions, our communications—and point out probable future trends. 
Published July; 931 pages; $6.35 


Prices subject to library discount, with educational price and 
discount to accredited education institutions om orders for 
classroom and/or library use. Publication dates subject to change. 
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INDISPENSABLE BOOKS 
By World Authorities 


INTERNATIONAL LAW AND HUMAN 
RIGHTS 


Author: H. Lauterpacht is the Whevell Professor of 
International Law at the University of Cambridge. No 
man has written more extensively and profoundly on 
the subject of an International Bill of Rights. His 
drafts and proposals have been of enormous value to 
the Commission on Human Rights of the UN. His 
distinguished record is to be found in Who's Who, 
International Who's Who, World Biography, etc. 


Book: Lucidly summarizes the last five years work 
on subject of international protection of rights of 
free men. It also demonstrates that the UN is under 
legal obligation to take cognizance of violations of 
human rights and to take appropriate action. 

(Published ) 472 pages $8.50 





THE LAW AND CUSTOMS OF THE SEA 
(2nd revised edition) 


Author: H. A. Smith is described in Who's Who, 
World Biography, etc. as an outstanding authority on 
maritime law. He is Professor Emeritus in Int. Law 
at the University of London. 

Book: This is the second revised and expanded edi- 
tion of a book of which Professor Knouth’s review 
in the International Law Quarterly said: “. . . the 
high authority of the Author give it unusual im- 
portance. . . The Cambridge Law Journal said: 
“This admirable introduction to the international law 
of the sea . . . difficult to imagine how this task could 
have been better performed . . . a readable book in 
the best sense...” First edition was used as text at 
the US Naval War College. 215 pages $3.25 
( October ) 


THE YEAR BOOK OF 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 
HISTORY 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 


THE LAW OF THE UNITED NATION§ 


Author: Professor Hans Kelsen was the pring 
draftsman of the Austrian constitution of 1920, 
of the great international jurists of our time, 
now Professor of International Law at the Uniyg 
of California after tenures at Harvard, Vig 
Cologne, Geneva and other Universities. See 
national Who's Who, World Biography, Wem 
Biographical Dictionary, etc. 

Book: The Charter of the UN contains many 
which are far from clear, others are badly 
Many can be interpreted in more than one way. 
is a definitive analysis of the Charter and of enog 
value not only to the student and research worker 
to all who wish to understand it and explore avg 
for improvement. 922 pages $f 


(Published) 


CHINA—A Cultural History 


Author: C. Patrick Fitzgerald, Who's Who, 
and Writers’ Who's Who and other biography 
works testify to his unrivaled standing as a 

of Chinese language and history 


Book: The first edition (1935—long OP) 
nized as standard one volume reference 
China. This new edition has been revised, expand 
and partly rewritten. The overall treatment r 


the same, proper weight is given to cultural as well 
to economic and political factors. Particular at 
tion is devoted to the history and importance 
China's contacts with the outsid rl 


(October ) 


WORLD AFFAIRS—1950 


(1951 will be published in February 1951) 


Editors: Professors G. W. Keeton and G. Schwarzenberger of the University of London 


Book: It is published under the auspices of the London Institute of World Affairs and truly an 
international year book drawing its contributors from among the scholars of many countries, thus 


presenting searching, objective and authoritative analyses of key areas and critical problems of a 
restless world. It is also a useful work of reference. The 1950 book contains 12 major articles and 


many shorter reports, reviews, etc. 


THE ngs OF THE SLAVS 


Author: Albert Mousset, one of France's out- 
standing saci was founder and chief editor of 
Affaires Etrangéres. His “History of Russia” is con- 
sidered the best French book on the subject. 

Book: Deals with the importance and meaning of 
“Panslavism™ and ‘Slav Solidarity’’ from a cultural, 
sociological and political point of view. It shows 
how theoretical origins developed into grim rzsults 
to the enslaved Slav peoples but also how these politi- 
cal ideas are fertile ground for the ideals of liberty 
This is essential background material if we are to 
understand the Slav world and wish to deal effec- 
tively with its realities. 207 pages $3.00 
(October ) 


390 pages $4.7 


FINLAND—The Adventures of a Small Powe 


Author: Hugh Shearman, Ph.D. in economi 
from the University of Dublin. Leading figure 
the younger generation of Ulster writers 

in history and world affairs 


Book: Will be enjoyed by all who love the dran 
human life and of great events; of an honest, br 
and hardworking people fighting valiantly ag 
tremendous odds. It primarily deals with the pr 
and immediate past, relations with Russia, econ 
and social conflicts, the Civil War, participation 
World War II, and the present perilous posit 
perched uneasily between East and West 

(September ) 125 pages, maps $ 


OTHER FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


Professor Ralph Piddington: 


Introduction to Social Anthropology 


Professor T. C. Chen: The International Law of Recognition 


Dr. M. A. Sieghart: 


Government by Decree 


H.C. O'Neill: History of World War II 





FREDERICK A. PRAEGER, Publishers 105 W. 40th St., New York 18, N.! 











LY low cost 


Recordak Film Reader 


especially designed 
for Libraries 


RECORDAK 
FILM READER 
MODEL MPE 


~“ 
“~ 






JUST *350 


f.0.b. nearest Recordak 


| Branch Office 
Here—at surprisingly ) 


low cost—is a high-quality 

Film Reader that makes it possible for even 

the smallest libraries to enjoy the advantages 

of using Recordak microfilm copies of their 
favorite newspapers. 

Just look at some of the important features 
of the Recordak MPE . . . features that give 
you faster, more convenient film reference at 
a new low cost: 

@ It’s extremely compact . . . fits on a desk 

(or table) top. And it weighs less than fifty 
pounds, which means it can be moved 
about at will. 
It has a reflection-type reading screen... 
conveniently located at desk level. The 
surface is matte-finished to minimize 
glare... and is shielded on 3 sides against 
room lighting. 


It has a fixed magnification ratio of 19 to 
1—especially practical for reading news- 
paper pages photographed at reduction 
ratios of 16 to 1 or 20 to 1. 


“Recordak”’ is a trade-mark 


It keeps your film in sharp focus at all 
times—when you're whisking through a 
roll ...and when you’re concentrating on 
one “page”. 

It has an improved “travel” mechanism 
which allows you to advance or rewind 
your films smoothly, swiftly. 


Write today for complete details on the 
Recordak Film Reader, Model MPE . . . and 


the advantages of using Recordak microfilm 





editions of your favorite newspapers. 

(More than 400 newspapers are now sup- 
plying them at nominal cost.) Recordak Cor- 
poration (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany), 350 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


SRECORDEK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming 
—and its library application 





Accurate Advance Book News 


for Librarians 


The Library of Congress says there is no other magazine 
quite like it—it furnishes information invaluable to all 
who deal in books. 


“The Bookseller's Almanac” is known throughout the 
trade as the most complete and accurate list of forth- 
coming books available. It describes briefly and evaluates 
in terms of probable popularity all “trade” books to be 


issued in the month ahead. 


Other features include seasonal announcements, pronun- 
ciations of authors’ names, news of serialization, s pecial 


pre-publication offers, etc. 


One issue may well save you the price of a year’s 


subscription. 


If you will mention this advertisement we will send you a 
sample copy so that you can see THE RETAIL BOOKSELLER 
for yourself—or you can subscribe now for one year 
(12 issues) for $3.00. 


THE RETAIL BOOKSELLER 
55 Fifth Ave. New York 3, N. Y. 
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New reference books from FUNK & WAGNALLS 


THE OPDYKE LEXICON 


of word selection 
by John Baker Opdyke 


SUPERLATIVE desk and reference book for speakers, writers, executives, sec- 
retaries, it has illustrative examples in full text and complete index. It 
gives the origin, history and evolution of 12,000 English words, which are 
habitually misused. A model for vocabulary building, the book suggests alterna- 

tives to help the reader get all there is out of a word and its near-synonyms. 
November 20, $5.00 





Volume II now ready 
FUNK & WAGNALLS 


STANDARD DICTIONARY OF 


FOLKLORE MYTHOLOGY and LEGEND 
edited by Maria Leach 


——— II (J-Z) completes this dictionary which has been 13 years 

in the making. More contributors have been added and the new 

articles include such subjects as: jazz; music and dance; folklore of 

Jesus; liars and lying tales; lullabies; phallism and phallic dances; Penn- 1 
sylvania Dutch folklore; riddles; Semitic folklore; Slavic folklore and "Parchosed seperately 87.80 eplece 
mythology; tongue twisters. About 8,000 entries. November 15 (Circuler available for imprint) 





THE DIPLOMATIC YEARBOOK 
by the editors of United Nations World Magazine 


BSOLUTELY essential for all reference 
libraries, government offices, news 
writers, export offices and anyone con- 
cerned with the diplomatic corps. Gives Now Ready 


names, addresses, offices, telephone num- 








bers and other specialized data for all 
world diplomats; an index of 10,000 
names; plus a section on Diplomacy in 
Action by 10 international authorities. 
Over 800 pages. A United Nations World 
Book. October, $20.00 





ATION OF ENGLISH WORDS 
by Alice Morton Ball 


REFERENCE book for those who work with 
the English language. It properly supple- 
ments all dictionaries, listing over 25,000 Eng- 
lish words alphabetically, showing whether 
hyphenated or not; also a clarified set of rules 
for hyphenating and compounding, and a list 
of two-word phrases explaining rules or usage. 
286 pages. October 25, $4.00 
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) compan by 21 experts; 
it covers more than 300 
fields; illustrated with 46 of 
the year’s best human in- 
terest pictures. $6.00 


Newsweek's 
HISTORY 
OF OUR TIMES 


Volume I 
Covering Events of 1949 
by the Editors of 
Newsweek 


A NEWSWEEK 
, BOOKSHELF BOOK 




































THE ORIGINAL AND LEADING 


INSURANCE REFERENCE BOOK 


1950-51 Edition 





60th annual edition revised—enlarged 
—published—July 1950 


Cyclopedia of Insurance 


in the United States 


1950-51 edition—over 1175 pages 


tising) $5.75. Subscribed for 
many public and college libraries. 


(no adver- 


by 


In its July 1947 issue, the Subscription 


Books Bulletin of the A.L.A. 


contained a 


review of the Cyclopedia of Insurance in 
the U.S. in which certain improvements 
in arrangement and indexing were sug- 
gested and subject to these criticisms, 
recommended the book as a source for 


up-to-date and accurate data 


regarding 


insurance companies and insurance per- 


sonnel. These suggestions are 


ated in the new edition. 





Definitions of insurance forms 


imcorpor- 


coverage 


financial and historical data on insurance com- 


panies of all kinds, organizations, 
Court Decisions bearing on regulation 


Supreme 


in- 


surance business, all revised and brought up-to- 


date. 








Publishers 


The Index Publishing Co. 


New York 7, 


123 William Street 





Mass of miscellaneous information. 


N. Y. 














VITAL NOW 








What's happening to our 


“Land of Plenty?" 
CONSERVATION OF 


NATURAL RESOURCES 


Edited By GUY-HAROLD SMITH, 
The Ohio State University 


Written By TWENTY EXPERTS 
IN CONSERVATION 
Water shortage, dust storms, erosion spell a 
preface to famine. Already we see the end 
of our “limitless” forests, our “‘inexhausti- 
ble’’ oil fields. Now, 20 conservation experts 
tell how to stop the tragedy of waste in our 


nation. 


This timely book gives basic geographical 
and conservational facts about all resources 
—forests, soil, fisheries, wildlife, minerals 
and others. It covers extent, distribution, 
use, and particularly conservation practices. 
Also it gives all-important information on 
State, Local and National planning to con- 
serve mankind. In no way ‘‘sensational,”’ it 
offers expert information for those who 


want to know the truth. 
September 552 pages 


Prob. $6.00 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC., vevt. wi-ss0 


440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 























What 


Our 
Readers 


Think 





{Epitor's Note: The correspondence 
Wilson Library Bulletin are open to all or 
debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible { 
opinions expressed in these columns. } 


J 








Exchange Librarians 
To the Editor: 

May I correct an error in the letter, ‘“Cementing 
Friendly Relations,” by Mildred Looney, in th 
April Wilson Library Bulletin? 

: The writer states that Miss Williamson was th 
first American exchange librarian in the public | 
brary field. I feel sure there have been other ex 
changes between public librarians, but one earlier 
example was that made between Jeannette Taylor 
of the Montclair, New Jersey, Library and 
present writer during 1938-39. A letter appeared 
in the Wilson Library Bulletin in January 1939 an 
an abridged report of my impressions was print 
in the Library Association Record for September 
1948. 
H. ALLAN WHATLEY, Branch Libray 
Birmingham Public Libravie 
Birmingham, England 


The Mystery of Hamlet 
To the Editor: 


You know how it is—you discover a better bran 
of toothpaste than the one you've been using 
better brand of coffee, or, most important of al 
a really wonderful book, and what do you 
You shout its praises on streetcorners and hous 
tops. 

This Committee of One begs a few inches 
space in the Wilson Library Bulletin to shout about 
Percy MacKaye’s Mystery of Hamlet. 

These four plays cover a period of thirty years 
before the events in Shakespeare's Hamlet. Th 
first one ends with Hamlet's birth, the last with th 
famous opening scene from Shakespeare's great 
drama. They are written in the classical gran 
manner — not imitations of Shakespeare thougl 
modeled after him—and are filled with rich and 
poetic imagery, with fiery figures and genuine feel 
ing. 

Mr. MacKaye’s Hamlet, packed as it is with clas 
sical and Christian allusions, as time goes on will 
be of great importance to scholars. One edition 
limited to 357 copies ($100 each), has been 
printed by the Bond Wheelwright Company. A 
copy of this edition is now among the treasures of 
the Cincinnati Public Library—and a most beauti 
ful piece of bookmaking it is. Mr. MacKaye must 
be a proud and happy man to see his words s 
fittingly housed. 

This limited edition contains not only the plays 
but also a prelude, a postlude, a preface as after 
word by the author, and a commentary by Eric Van 
Waveren—all of great value to scholars who, in 
the future, will want to know why and how Perd 
MacKaye came to write what may well be con 
sidered the crowning work of his life. There's t 
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be an inexpensive trade edition when the first edi- 
tion is completely subscribed, but the trade edition 
will not contain such embellishments as Prelude 
and Postlude—it will not be as valuable to either 
scholars or libraries. 

On inquiring, I have learned that the greater 
number of copies in the first edition have been pur- 
chased by private collectors. They will go into 
private libraries where they are lost to students of 
literature. To me that seems unfortunate, and I 
hope many libraries will somehow manage that 
$100. The original edition of the Mystery of Ham- 
let should not be lost to the general public. 

Mona Harrop McE;rresu, Public Relations 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Public Library 


The Lord’s Prayer in Titles 
To the Editor: 

In your Wilson Library Bulletin, January 1941, 
isa brief notice about my collection of Bible phrases 
from the Lord's Prayer, used as titles of novels, 
plays, and books of poetry. It then numbered four- 
teen such uses. 

You may be interested in knowing that my list 
now numbers twenty-eight instead of the previous 
fourteen. “The Power and the Glory” has been 
used for eight books and plays; previous listing was 
six. Largest use of any phrase in the Lord’s Prayer 
is "Daily Bread,’ with thirteen books of that title. 

My complete list as of this date is the astonishing 
number, 1,738, limiting the list to names of books 
which are not religious. (To have included re- 
ligious books would have added many, very many 
titles.) It is noticeable how recent years show the 
increased use of the phrases of the Bible for names 
of novels, plays, and poetry books; the total of such 
for the last ten years is 494. Evidently the Bible is 
being more and more highly regarded as pure 
literature. 

ROBERT B. PATTISON 
Ossining, New York 


Reading Clinic 


The Eighth Annual Reading Institute at Temple 
University will be held January 29 to February 2 
1951. Subject of this first of a three-year program 
of one-week institutes will be “Systematic Instruc- 
tion in Reading.’ The subject of the institute in 
early 1952 will be ‘Prevention and Correction of 
Reading Difficulties,” and the 1953 subject, ““Cur- 
ticulum Approach to Reading Instruction.” 

Enrollement is limited by advance registration. 
For program and other information write Dr. 
Emmett Albert Betts, Director, Reading Clinic, 
Temple University, Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania. 


Help Wanted 


(female 
needed for Special Services libraries with the Army 


Librarians and assistants only) are 
overseas and in the United States. A degree in 
library science from an accredited school is re- 
quired. Salary, $3,100 to $3,875. A college edu- 
cation and some experience may qualify assistants 
at a lower salary. Liberal leave privileges overseas 
and in the United States. Free transportation and 
housing are provided in overseas areas. Apply 
Overseas Affairs Branch, Secretary of the Army, 
Washington 25, D.C. 
(Continued on page 26) 
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Staples For Libraries 


WEBSTER'S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, Second Edition 


Backed by more than 100 years of specializing 
in dictionary publishing. The leading un- 
a dictionary, up to date for today’s 
needs. 


WEBSTER'S NEW COLLEGIATE 
DICTIONARY 


A completely new book. More than 125,000 en- 
tries representing the most careful selection of 
useful words. 2,300 terms illustrated. 1.230 
pages. 


WEBSTER'S DICTIONARY OF 
SYNONYMS 


Clarifies the distinctions between synonyms, 
giving their antonyms, and analogous and con- 
trasted words. 


WEBSTER'S BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


40,000 concise biographies of noted men and 
women of all countries, with name pronuncia- 
tions. 1,700 pages. 


WEBSTER'S GEOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


A convenient source of accurate geographical 
and historical information about 40,000 of the 
world’s places—essential for a clear under- 
standing of the vital news of the day. 


Write for descriptive circulars 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 


Springfield 2, Mass. 


Vital 
Speeches 


Totay’s 


PROBLEMS 
AUTHORITIES 
The authentic, unabridged compilation of 
significant speeches. 
Vital Speeches brings the best expres- 
sions of contemporary thought to your 
library. 











Recommended in 
Magazines for School Libraries 


Periodicals for Small and Medium 
Sized Libraries 


Indexed in the “Readers’ Guide" 


Issued Ist and |5th each month 
One year $5.00 Two years $9.00 
9 months $3.75 
Sample copy on request 


VITAL SPEECHES 


33 West 42nd Street New York 18 

















Recommended. 


in the Standard Catalogs of 
the H. W. Wilson Company 























































THE RAINBOW DICTIONARY— 
Wendell W. Wright ............. $3.95 


A gay, exciting dictionary, dramatized with 1100 
colorful illustrations by Joseph Low. 2300 basic 
words are defined in use . . . selected from various 
special word lists. 432 pages, size 84g” x 11” 
handsomely bound in heavy cloth and wis striking 
display jacket. For children from 4 to 10. 

“The first glance showed me that this was the hand- 
somest picture-dictionary I had ever seen, and care- 
ful examination convinced me that in principles, 
method and arrangement it is altogether the most 


satisfactory.” —MAY LAMBERTON BECKER, 
Children’s Book Editor of the New York Herald Tribune. 


And the following 
RAINBOW CLASSICS 


Beautifully illustrated—Sturdily bound 


ADVENTURES OF HUCKLEBERRY FINN .... $1.25 
ADVENTURES OF TOM SAWYER $1.25 


ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND .. $1.2 
ANDERSEN'S Fairy TALES ..... $1.2 
BLACK BEAUTY—Anna Sewell $1.2 
CHILD'S GARDEN OF VERSES $1.25 
CHRISTMAS STORIES—Charles Dickens $1.25 
E1iGHT Cousins—Louisa May Alcott . $1.25 
GrRIMM’'S Fairy TALES ... $1.25 
GULLIVER'S TRAVELS—Jonathan Swift $1.25 
HANS BRINKER OR THE SILVER SKATES .. $1.25 
HeEiwi—Johanna Spyri .... o« BL.25 
JACK AND JiLL—Louisa May “Alcott ‘ $1.25 
Jane Eyre—Charlotte Bronte $1.25 
KipNAPPED—Robert Louis Stevenson .... $1.25 


KING OF THE GOLDEN RiveER—John Ruskin $1.25 
LitTLe LAME PrincE—Dinah Maria Mulock $1.25 


LitTLE WOMEN—Louisa May Alcott » BE2S 
MOTHER GOOSE ........... i ~, ee 
OLD FASHIONED Gikit—Louisa May Alcott $1.25 
PinoccHio—Carlo Collodi ..... cece ee 
PRINCE AND THE PAUPER—Mark Twain .. $1.25 
RAINBOW Book oF BIBLE Stories $1.25 
Rosin Hoop—J. Walker McSpadden .... $1.25 


ROBINSON CrusoE—Daniel Defoc ; 
Swiss FAMILY ROBINSON—Johanna Wyss $1.25 
ToBpy TyLER—James Otis . . Sa 
TREASURE ISLAND—Robert Louis Stevenson $1.25 
Distributed to Schools and Libraries by 


NOBLE AND NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 


67 Irving Place New York 
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(Continued from page 25) 


New Eye and Ear Laboratory 


In order to meet a growing demand for libra 
ians who have been properly trained to handle ap 
use films, radio and recordings, slides, exhibit; 
displays, and other audio-visual aids to study ap 
training, the University of Illinois Library Scho 
enlarged its regular field work schedule to inclu& 
a laboratory program of practical study and wor 
experience with audio-visual materials. Training 
which was opened to a limited group of student 
in the 1950 summer session, provides a practicg 
introduction to audio-visual information and jr 
struction in those skills which are rapidly becoy 
ing basic for professional workers. Applicants ar 
admitted on the basis of professional qualification 
and need. 





Institute 


An institute on government publications will } 
held at the University of California, Berkeley 
October 26, 27, and 28, 1950 under the sponsor 
ship of the University of California School of | 
brarianship, the State Documents Committee, Ca 
fornia Library Association, and the Extension Div 
sion, University of California. Principal toy 


§ 


pi 
be studied and discussed are laws and basic legi 
lative materials, statistical sources in public doc 
ments, basic records for documents, and distrib 
tion of publications. Both state and federal pub 
lications will be considered. Registration, whi 


will be limited, may be made with Helen V. Ha 
marberg, Department of Institutes, University E 
tension, University of California, Berkeley 
check or money order for $5 (registration f 
dinner) should accompany registration 


At Pratt 
Evening courses at Pratt Institute starting Oct 
ber 2 will run for twenty weeks and will provi 
upgrading for members of library staffs who wis 
more training. For information write Wayne Shir 
ley, Dean, Pratt Institute Library hool, Brook 
lyn 5, New York 
USBE 
USBE is now intensifying its exchange prograt 
Its chief contribution lies in the offering of thre 
way arrangements so libraries receive items they 


could not obtain by direct exchange. Participant 
institutions receive two lists, one of titles offere 
in current exchange and one of items desired. Als 
USBE will list in its foreign News/ette 
lications through which libraries wish to institute 
direct interlibrary exchange, but it does not seek 
to duplicate the well established service of the 
UNESCO Bulletin for Libraries, the only advan 
tage of the USBE Newsletter in this field being 
its service to non-L’.NESCO countries 


any pub 


USBE will continue to accept request cards for 
helds or titles not on their current exchange lists 
Requests from American libraries during the past 
months are now being brought to the attention o 
foreign libraries. Address USBE in care of the 
Library of Congress, Washington 25, D.C 

Chief asset of USBE as of December 31, 1949 
was a total inventory of 1,496,688 publications 
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Books for Japan 


The Civil Information and Education Section of 
SCAP (Supreme Commander for the Allied Pow- 
ers), in Tokyo, is seeking donations of books on 
and of American literature for distribution to uni- 
versities, colleges, and schools in Japan. 

Japanese institutions of learning are greatly in 
need of literature showing the development of 
American culture and the Civil Information and 
Education Section of SCAP welcomes both small 
and large donations to aid its educational activities. 

For further information write to the New York 
Field Office, Reorientation Branch of the Depart- 
ment of the Army, 139 Centre Street, New York 


13. 


More Books 


Last June gifts of 133 scientific and technical 
books valued at $800 launched, on the Pakistan- 
Indian sub-continent, the CARE-UNESCO Book 
Fund program, which provides new American sci- 
entific and technical books for educational institu- 
tions in twenty European and Asian countries. The 
inaugural donation—fifty-three volumes on farm- 
ing and engineering—went to the new University 
ff Sind, in Karachi, as a gift from Denison Col- 
lege, Granville, Ohio, in cooperation with the 
World Student Service Fund. At the same time 
eighty technical books were forwarded to Punjab 
University, Lahore. 

Approximately $160,000 worth of books have 
already been delivered or are en route to over 250 
foreign educational institutions, as a gift from 
Americans, through the plan. Contributions under 
$10 go in the general fund. Donors of $10 or more 
may specify the country, institution, and category, 
and CARE makes delivery in their names. 


Free Parking 


Commenting on a note in “Overdue,” weekly 
newsletter of the San Diego, California, Public 
Library, Bill McGraw, whose column, “Between 
the Lines,’ runs in the San Diego Tribune Sun, 
wrote: 

The San Diego Public Library, I am happy to 
hear, has rejected a suggestion by one of its 
patrons to install meters on the chairs in its read- 
ing rooms. 

The right to overpark in a library reading 
room is fundamental in America and ought to be 
written into the Constitution. It's one of the few 
places left in the land where a man can sit and 
read, or think, or daydream, or just plain twiddle 
his thumbs without having to put up with the 
soul-destroying sounds that come out of a juke 
box, and it should remain free to all comers. 

Whether you were in the midst of a cosmic 
thought or a comic book, it would be a nerve- 
shattering experience to realize that in just three 
minutes you would have to put another nickel in 
or else get up and let somebody else have your 
seat 

And once such a precedent was established it 
would be no time at all until somebody found a 
way to put meters on park benches, all-night 
theater seats, and castles in the air. 

The public library deserves the thanks of us 
all. 
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ALADDIN BOOKS 
ARE ALL WAYS BETTER 


AMOS FORTUNE: FREE MAN 


by Elizabeth Yates ‘W) 
ill. by Nora S. Unwin 
An inspiring prize winning 
book by an award winning 
author. A true story of how 
a slave gained FREEDOM 
for himself and_ others. 
Careful research achieves 
authenticity, gives under- 
standing of American fun- 
damentals. $2.50 


UNDERSTANDING THE (w) 
JAPANESE 

by Cornelia Spencer. With repro- 
ductions of prints by Hiroshige. 


Simple, sensitive—yet straightforward, vivid 
presentation of the history and fascinating 
culture of the Japanese—the Jow and why 
of their growth and development. $3.75 


by G. Glenwood Clark (w) 
lll. by Mildred McGee 

Simple, pictorial life story; 

special emphasis on Edison 

as a person as well as scien- 

tist. Though highlighting 

dramatic scientific successes, 

always avoids confusing 

technical language. $2.50 


CADETS AT KINGS POINT 
by Ray Morse (w) 
An entrancing fictional-fact story—personal- 
izes the heroic patience and stoicism, the 
rigid discipline, the thrills and excitement, 
which go into life and training at the 
Merchant Marine Academy. 
At All Bookstores 
Aladdin Books are All Ways Better 


Write for Free Catalog C. 


ALADDIN BOOKS 


554 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 





























MARADOR PERFORMANCE 


POCO 





Tangible evidence confirming our claims for Marado, 
binders was received at the A.L.A. convention jy 


Cleveland: 
RE-ORDERS—where Marador binders have been ip T 


use for a full year. 


NEW ORDERS—from librarians who saw and handled 
them for the first time. 


APPROVAL—without exception, by librarians who have 
been using Marador binders and who plan to re-order 





SECURITY—many examples cited by librarians; maga. 


MARADOR PRODUCTS zine disappearance stopped with installation of Marador Vol 
* Binders. 
PERIODICAL BINDERS H 
. GLASS-CLEAR RIGID COVERS—FLEXIBLE PLASTIC we 
—_— a a SPINES—STURDY RUST-RESISTANT METAL PARTS— 
DISPLAY BINDERS INTERCHANGEABLE—BEAUTIFUL Vo 
ACETATE ENVELOPE ENCLOSURES : 
pa Our best recommendation is the approval of the many 
SCHEME AND SCHEDULE BINDERS librarians now using Marador binders. Please write for Wa 
FOR POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT further information. Ne 
6831 San Fernando Road Glendale 1, Calif. Vo 


MARADOR PLASTIC BINDERS 








60-DRAWER CARD CATALOG CABINET 
.-- IN QUARTERED OAK 





AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


Gaylords’ 60-Drawer Card Catalog Cabinet in 
beautiful quarter-sawed oak in either light or dark 
finish. Accommodates 72,000 Catalog Cards and 
Guides. Cast bronze label holders and drawer 
pulls. Now in stock for immediate shipment. 





Also available for immediate ship- 
ment: Sectional Card Catalog 
Cabinets, Book Trucks, Displayers, 
Dictionary Holders, Bulletin Boards, 
Stools, Trays and other standard 
library furniture. 







No. 3560 
Height, 60 inches 
Width, 4234 inches 
Depth, 184, inches 







WRITE FOR PRICES AND OTHER INFORMATION 


Gaylord G20. Inc. ? 


@ SYRACUSE, N. Y. wp cele Gite], Fae Vals 
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Under the editorial direction of Allan Nevins 


SIX NEW VOLUMES ARE BEING ADDED TO 


THE CHRONICLES OF AMERICA 


Carrying forward to our times this widely acclaimed series 
of authoritative historical narratives 


Vol. 51 FROM VERSAILLES TO THE NEW DEAL 


By Harotp U. FAULKNER, Smith College. \ Chronicle of the Harding-Coolidge- 
Hoover Era traces and interprets the story of the hectic post war ‘twenties; the economic 
collapse of 1929 and the efforts of the Hoover administration to meet the country’s problems. 


Vol. 52 THE ERA OF FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


By DeNis W. BroGan, Cambridge University. A Chronicle of the New Deal and Global 
War clarifies the impact of the four Roosevelt administrations on our domestic affairs. The 
New Dealers and their opponents; the NRA, TVA and AAA; monetary policies; the 
emphasis on social welfare are all studied and weighed with sound judgment. 


Vol. 54 WAR FOR THE WORLD 


By FLETCHER PRATT, military and naval authority, A Chronicle of our Fighting Forces 
in World War II is far more than a record of campaigns and engagements. It is an extremely 
interesting human narrative of personalities and strategy, in all theatres of operation, on land, 
sea and in the air. This volume contains 25 original maps, never before published. 


Vol. 55 THE UNITED STATES IN A CHAOTIC WORLD 


By ALLAN NEvINS, Columbia University. A Chronicle of International Affairs, 1918-1933, 
reveals the United States, struggling to recover from the wounds of war and a grave 
depression, never turning its back on other nations although this period is commonly called 
the era of isolation. Under Hughes, Kellogg and Stimson, successive Secretaries of State, 
our diplomacy scored important gains but our aid in Europe proved to be too little and too late. 


Vol. 56 THE NEW DEAL AND WORLD AFFAIRS 


By ALLAN Nevins. A Chronicle of International Affairs, 1933-1945, discusses the menace 
of the war-lords; the diplomacy of coordination for victory and the reemergence of the idea 
of collective world security under the United Nations Charter. 


Publication date of the above five volumes: September 11th. The sixth volume, 
number 53, THE STRUGGLE FOR SURVIVAL, A Chronicle of the Home 


Front in World War II, is in course of careful preparation and will follow. 


Each of the new Chronicles volumes is expertly indexed and has a comprehensive bibliog- 
raphy. They can be furnished to match previously published editions. Prices on request. The 
charge for the Textbook Edition is $2.25 per volume, plus carriage. 

When ordering this new, indispensable material consider your need for copies of the 
original fifty Chronicles volumes and for copies of The Pageant of America, fifteen volumes. 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
386 Fourth Avenue * New York 16, N. Y. 
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You Can Make Eye-Catching Displays 


nvyTy) PARAHAOS 
Htatte 





Every new attraction in your library calls for a display that will gain attention 
_ and create interest. 





ith this easy-to-use, versatile kit of Mitten Letters. _ 


Write for Illustrated Folder and Prices 
A 


‘ LIEW LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


MADISON 1, WISCONSIN ° NEW HAVEN 2, CONNECTICUT 











Becks... and Sewice 
from McCLURG’S 


McClurg’s, with over half a century of 
specialized library service, is equipped 
to serve you well! Our staff is skilled in 
the handling of Library, School and 
College book orders. 


We welcome your patronage . . . and 
the opportunity to serve you. 


333 E. Ontario St. 
A C. McClurg & Co. Chicago 1, "Miinois 


“Serving Librarians Is Our Business” 
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VMP’S Bookstacks are in 
The World’s Finest Libraries 


FOOOCDOD ODOT ORCS CSG CSE 


Virginia Metal Products’ skill and 
experience are continually being used in 




















the fabrication of the world’s finest 


library bookstacks, shelves and equipment. 


VMP is justifiably proud of its history 

in the Library field, covering the installation 
of complete bookstack equipment in 
new buildings and in the modernization of 
old libraries. 


VMP is continually seeking means of 
improvement and ways of reducing erection 
costs, as is evidenced by the improved 
U-Bar shelf with its lighter weight, 
greater strength and maximum ventilation. 


VMP’s skill and experience are at your 
service to help you plan either a small 
shelving problem or a complete 

library bookstack. 


Send for FREE Library Catalogue today CP 


° 
L ¢ 
*R 109 ve 


% 


VIRGINIA METAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


PLANT: GRANGE, VIRGIATA 


Bookstacks * Accessories * Book Conveyors °* Study Carrels 


Mobilwalls = * Mobilrails °* Metal Doors 
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CERTIFIED 
LIBRARY BINDERY 


We're OLD enough to have the “know-how” for 
durable and attractive school and library bindings 
We're YOUNG enough to keep our equipment and 
methods in tune with modern library requirements. 
















ademaekers 


THe Geratp F. Suturr Co. 
New York Representatives 


HempstTeaD :-: New YorK 


NEWARK 4 
NEW JERSEY 
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Select books 

from our Ed- 
ucational Cat- 
alogs, mailed 
free on request 
Mention sub- 
jects desired. 
Complete cata- 
log ready sum- 





mer of 1950. 


TO SELL—send 
us list of any 
books you may have 
for sale or exchange 








for the Children's Room 
* Wholesome stories 


* Entertaining play projects 


The place which it has won in 
public library childrens rooms 1s 


umque says Leura K Martin in 





Aagazines for School Libraries! 









A Monthly Magazine for Boys and Girls 5 to 12 


$2 a year COLUMBUS 1, 





BUY su 


NEW-—-USED 
TEXT and REFERENCE 


MANY OUT-OF-PRINT TITLES IN STOCK 


r 
Long S COLLEGE BOOK CO. 





fo} ite) 
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Now an outraged American Public 
can know the truth of 


wh the so-called Commission on Freedom of the Press, headed by 

ore y Chancellor Robert M. Hutchins of the University of Chicago 
and financed by Time, Inc., and Henry Luce, spent $215,000 to 
attack the entire American press in a report called A Free and 
Responsible Press 


wh the Commission was willing to use faulty, flimsy evidence; the 

eee y testimony of incompetent witnesses and slip-shod, unscholarly 
methods as the basis of its charge that the press is “not meeting 
the needs of society,” that it is universally “biased,” that it is 
under the thumb of “great wealth,” that its presentation of 
news is “distorted” and founded on “sensationalism” 


wh the Commission showed its true color when it threatened that 

eee y if the press does not become “responsible,” the government will 
regulate it, and “not even the First Amendment will protect its 
freedom from government control.” 


PREJUDICE and the PRESS 


By FRANK HUGHES 


When the Commission’s report was published, timely warning of peril ahead. It is at once a 














thousands of shocked, intelligent readers could 
only suspect what the author of this book so con- 
vincingly confirms—that the “pseudo-Liberal” 
and un-American recommendations of the Com- 
missioners, in their positions of enormous educa- 
tional power, could gravely endanger the whole 
edifice of our unalienable rights. 


Here, at last, is the devastating and fully docu- 
mented rebuttal, point by point, to the Commis- 
sion’s accusations and proposals. Here, also, is a 


powerful reaffirmation of the American prin- 
ciple of freedom of the press and a new testa- 
ment of responsibility for an important public 
trust. 


W by the author wrote this book: 

“It is my purpose in this book to examine the 
subtle invasions which certain ‘liberals’ are mak- 
ing into our Constitutional guarantees of free- 
dom of speech and of the press. I think the pub- 
lic should know who these ‘liberals’ are, and 





ooks i inati i i ic a eeee ; ; ‘ Pe 
Ed. detailed poe pyran of their P-ponowct 8 what their tie-ins are with various universities, 
Cat. a ee ee — nap 4 No left-wing elements, idealistic ‘causes,’ and 
a ponies 98 of pots pny ar di wr? em his wealthy foundations. I have reported the facts 
ub: ap ee ing ge oe “y rn oa Poly for all my charges. I have done this in eleven 
red. res ai ove mee, a: . nate ba ree gedaan hundred footnotes and in five appendices. It is 
“1 sone a ae yg hi baa ne - Rat vk evidence which no critic, however hostile, has 
in ki — f Eu, bere pe =f fo roy successfully refuted. Facts count. My own opin- 
poe La Naeacibeg POT STOR | hi th adhe ions of the facts—my own prejudices—do not. 
ny 8M IN OUF INstitutIONS OF Nig 8- And on the facts the ultimate judgment of 
lave PREJUDICE AND THE PRESS is more than a PREJUDICE AND THE PRESS must rest.” 
nge. 
READ THESE EXCERPTS FROM REVIEWS 
‘PREJUDICE AND THE PRESS can-|‘‘Mr. Hughes’ defense of the press | ‘‘Mr. Hughes’ book is more than an ex- 
not be shrugged off. It presents a con-| against the Commission's charges of | pose of a patently prejudiced commis- 
siderable body of authentic material | monopoly, lack of diversity, concentra- | sion. Ic is an intelligent commentary 
. . which goes to the heart of the} tion of ownership and ‘big business’ on the statist trend of thought prevail- 
issues discussed in A Free and Respon-| bias includes some oe points. The hi re epi 
sible Press and which upsets many of | American press can hardly be as won- ing in the schools of higher learning 
the too-facile generalizations of the derful as Mr. Hughes says it is, but and the inherent threat to all freedom, 
group responsible for that ‘report’. it is probably better than the Commis- | not only of the press, from that source. 
—New York Herald ribune sion’s report said it was.”’ The danger is emphasized, the book 
—New York Times! shows, by the indecently large funds 
“An editorial thunderbolt . . . a lash-| ‘One of the most important works of | Placed at the disposal of these statist 
ing rebuttal to the 1947 report of the | social scholarship of our times. professors by tax-free foundations.’ 
mission.’’—Newsweek —Chicago Tribune | —Frank Chodoroy in Human Events 
| 632 Pages At all bookstores $6.00 
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High School Librarian writes about 


PLASTI-KLEER Book Jacket COVERS 


“We find that not only does the circulation increase, 
but the wear and tear on the volumes is extremel 
negligible.” 
Lrotyn S. Goss, Librarian 
Hackensack, N. J. High Scho 


Send for free sample and literature 


LIBRARY SERVICE 


BRO-DART INDUSTRIES 
62 E. Alpine St. Newark 5, N. J. 


Division of 



























OF 


Price $15.00 


101 Fifth Avenue 





Just Published 
VOLUME XXXV 
THE NATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA 
AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY 


Approximately 1000 Biographies 


° t get a complet 
Less Library Discount ress. Only the ama 


JAMES T. WHITE & COMPANY 


New York 3, N.Y. 


6 Reasons Why. ‘a 


should 


| 

|| The Engineering Index 
| . . 

be in your library 


i EVERY we OF ENGINEERING 
de pments made 
and sheaa rical tields are ndex 1 
Ivy as those made n nag 
chan al, mining pet 


2—WORLD- wipe IN SCOPE 
t les — ~~ 


3— er ‘Your ‘INTERESTS 
ich volt 


4— MORE THAN AN INDEX 


| Following the t 
| concise digest which gives ar 
tion. of its contents. Names 
text matter neluding st 
| me ere scientists and many 
trial s grouped alphabet 
Latest volume of Permanent Series “inde: 


s—SAVES TIME AND Ae al 
references 

roe e subject he ing 
refe ‘rences groupin I 

s br inging toget h 





— arn alme a tan ' 
ur ati m oon any 
6-—DEPENDABLE, COMPREHENSIVE 
The number of magaz 
n the course « 





The 1949 edition is now available 
price $50.00 


THE ENGINEERING INDEX Ine. 


29 West 39th Street, New York 18 N.Y 










































FALL BOOK BUYING 
CAN BE DONE WITH CONFIDENCE IF YOU USE OUR CATALOGS 


| You are one of those who need to be convinced. .... . 
Who have never proven the economic value of books. . . 


HUNTTING BOUND IN BUCKRAM 
SEND US A TRIAL ORDER 


We now have 2500 Juveniles... 


ready for immediate delivery .. 


STOP HUNTING — 
The H. R. Huntting Company 








re 


in attractive decorated covers ...in stock and 
. at exceptionally low net prices. 


GO HUNTTING 
Springfield 5, Mass. 





Library Specialists 








ANY BOOK «© OF ANY PUBLISHER « IN ANY BINDING 
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Lutter 


» 


and bis times 


by E. G. SCHWIEBERT 


UTHER AND HIS TIMES is a reappraisal of Luther and 
is, in reality, three books in one. First, it draws the broad 
historical outlines of the period in which Luther lived. 
Next, it fills in the development of the Reformer against 
his background, and the towering figure of Luther emerges 
in 4 new perspective. Finally, it shows his reactions to 
his environment, and the impact of his New Theology 
on his contemporaries. Special emphasis is given to the 
significant role played by the European Universities not 
only in Luther’s personal development, but also in that 
of his colleagues and opponents. 


For all who seek to understand the Reformation in its 
broader, deeper aspects, LUTHER AND HIS TIMES will 
prove a rewarding experience. 

988 pages, including 64 page album of 90 illustrations (many of rare 
origin). 63 drawings highlight the text. Detailed map of Wittenberg. 


REGULAR PRICE $10.00— Special $7 o 





Price if ordered before October Ist 









From the painting of Martin Luther, 
by Cranach; 1532. 


A WORD ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


Prof. E. G. Schwiebert of Wit- 
tenberg College, Ohio, has 
written LUTHER AND 
HIS TIMES at the sugges- 
tion of the late Prof. Pre- 
served Smith, America’s 
greatest Reformation 
Scholar, under whom he 
studied for three years. 
Prof. Schwiebert is a grad- 
uate of Capital University 
Seminary and was granted 
his Master’s Thesis of 
“Martin Luther as a Preach- 
er” from Ohio University 
in 1923. Two years were 
spent in the University of 
Wittenberg in Germany in 
intensive study of  first- 
hand information for back- 
ground material for 
LUTHER 
AND HIS TIMES. 
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WE TAKE PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING 
THE INAUGURATION OF OUR NEW 
AIR EXPRESS SERVICE. 


Any British paper can now be delivered 
overnight from London. 


Rates quoted on request. 


Our exclusive handling of British magazines, tech 


nical journals and trade papers means specialized and 





experienced service to you. We shall be pleased to 
supply any British periodical for your library for the 
vear 1951, whether by air service or surface mail 
Write for our catalog listing over 1,000 publications 


TODAY! 


150 East 35th Street 


British Publications Inc. vor 16 ~¥. 


Murray Hill 9-2242 





























>2 NEW EDITIONS 


MANUAL OF CATALOGING AND CLASSIFICATION FOR SMALL 
SCHOOL AND PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
Margaret F. Johnson and Dorothy E. Cook. 
4th Ed. Rev. 77p. paper 90c 
The Manual is an explicit step-by-step guide to the making of catalog cards suitable 
for school and small libraries. Instructions are given concerning the accession bool 
inventory, filing, and mechanical preparation of books 


This revision follows new A.L.A., L.C. and Standard Catalog practices. M 
the illustrations are new and the bibliography is up to date 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SPEECH EDUCATION, SUPPLEMENT: 1939-1948 
Thonssen, Robb and Thonssen, Compilers, 393 pages $7.50 


Adds ten years to the value of: 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SPEECH EDUCATION: 1939 
Thonssen and Fatherson, Compilers 800 pages $10.00 


Both books are divided into seven major sections and the headings in the Supplement 
suggest the trends in the decade: Rhetoric and Public Address; Kadio and Television; 
Oral Interpretation; Dramatics; Language and Phonetics; Speech Pathology and 
Correction; and Speech Pedagogy. Thirteen periodicals are extensively indexed i 
the Supplement and other sources are cited in many times that number. The author 
index to books and periodicals contains over 5,800 entries 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY ¢ 950 University Avenue, New York 52, N. Y. 
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THERE'S A WEALTH OF GOOD READING IN 


tHese NEW BOBBS-MERRILL BOOKS 
Quakers Find A Way 


Their Discoveries in Practical Living 
By CHARLES M. WOODMAN. \ beautifully written and inspiring 


history of the Quaker movement from its foundation by George Fox 
through its achievements today in working for world peace. For be- 
liever and non-believer alike it answers the questions: What do the 
Quakers believe? What are they trying to do? $2.50 


The Gallant Hood 


By JOHN P. DYER. The spectacular biography of the South's most 
daring general. The author is one of those rare biographers who 
spares no pains to dig out the facts, but is never swamped by the 
materials of research; a scholar who writes with vigor, color and spirit. 
Illustrated with halftones and maps. $3.50 


GOTTA LLLLLLLLL LLL LLLLLLL LLL 


Drawn From Memory 


JOHN T. McCUTCHEON'S autobiography. Dean of American car- 
toonists, war correspondent, explorer, greathearted gentleman—Me- 
Cutcheon tells in inimitable fashion his own story of seventy-nine 
remarkably rich years. //lustrated with cartoons and sketches and 44 
L halftone illustrations Coming September 11th. $5.00 


Santa Claus, M.D. 


By W. W. BAUER, M.D., Director of Health Education for the Amer- 
ican Medical Association. For laymen, patients, taxpayers and voters 

the people who are being asked to decide whether or not the United 
States should have compulsory health insurance—this book states the 
doctor’s side of the controversy. Coming September 22nd. $2.75 


The Majestic Land 


Peaks, Parks and Prevaricators of the Rockies 
and Highlands of the Northwest 








$3 | | 





Fa UUM LILLIE LLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLULLLLLLMeeeeece-LLLLLLLULLLLL Loc -CLULLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLL ALLL nooo LoL LLL 


By ERIC THANE. A delightful book of stories and information 
almost as good as a trip to the Majestic Land and an incomparable 
companion to combine with a trip there. Hath end papers and 32 
halftone illustrations, four-color jacket by W. R. Lohse 
Coming September 22nd. $4.00 

Indianapolis * BOBBS-MERRILL . new York 

f. 
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SLA PUBLICATIONS 


Aviation Subject Headings. $1.75 
A Brief for Corporation Libraries. 
$1.75 

Classification Schemes and Subject 
Headings List Loan Collection. 
Rev. Ed. $1.25 
Contributions Toward A_ Special 
Library Glossary. 2nd. Ed. $1.25 
Creation & Development of an In- 
surance Library. Revised Edi- 
tion. $2.00 


I:mployers’ Evaluation of Training 


for the Special Librarian. $1.00 
lakes & lorgeries in the Fine Arts. 
$1.75 

Handbook of Commercial, Tinan- 


cial and Information Services. 
$3.00 

Headings for 

$1.50 


List ot Subject 
Chemistry Libraries. 
Numerical Index to the Bibliog- 
raphy of Scientific and Industrial 
Reports, Vols. 1-10. $10.00 
Social Welfare: A List ot Subject 
Headings in Social Work and 
Public Welfare. .$1.00 
Source List of Selected Labor Sta- 
tistics. Rev. Fd. $1.75 


Subject Headings for Aeronautical 


Engineering Libraries. $4.00 
Union List of Technical Periodi- 
cals. $6.00 


OFFICIAL JOURNAL 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES 


Subscription, $7 Annually 
($7.50 Foreign) 
SPONSORED PERIODICAL 
TECHNICAL BOOK REVIEW INDEX 
Subscription, $7.50 Annually 
($8.00 Foreign) 


Special Libraries Association 


31 East 10th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
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Im portant new ti tles 


for fall reading 
OBO DBD DBD DDD DP PP DP Be 


THE SONG OF THE CAVE 
Edward F. Murphy, S.S.J. 
The author of The Scarlet Lily beaut; 
fully re-creates the story of Ruth fro 
the Bible in a tender, exciting novel 


Q9 x 


MURDER TAKES THE VEIL 
Margaret Ann Hubbard 


Thrills, suspense, and mystery 

this story which takes place at a Cath 
olic convent school in weird bayot 
country. $3.0 


QUEEN OF PARADOX 
Katherine Bregy 


One of the fascinating lives 
history Mary, Queen of Scots Ss re 
told in the author’s 


most 


dramatic style 
SELECTED WRITINGS OF 
ST. TERESA OF AVILA 
William Doheny, C.S.C. 


lor convenient reference, this represent 
ative portion of Teresian doctrine 
arranged under subject headings. $5.0 


RELIGIONS OF THE 
FAR EAST 
George C. Ring, S.J. 


A help in understanding the people ¢ 
the Far East is this study of religions 
that formed their culture. $6.0 


SAINT MARIA GORETTI 
Marie Cecilia Buehrle 
Challenging of the eleven 
old martyr of purity canonized on June 
25 by Pope Pius X11. $2.50 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 
1109 Bruce Building 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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by Frank 
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$3.00 


One of the 
100 Best 


Technical Books 
in 1949 


PLANNING YOUR 
HOME WORKSHOP 


Edited by Sam Brown 


Volume 1, Popular Mechanics 
Craftsman Series 


Athoroughly practical volume that tells the 
home owner and craftsman exactly how to 
st up his own workshop on a limited 
budget; what tools to get and where to get 
them. Describes six basic power tools, gives 
foor plans, layouts, etc. 250 photos. 100 
detailed drawings. $2.50 








Selection by 
REGINALD 
HAWKINS 


Head of Department of Science 


and Technology, 
NEW YORK 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 
AND 
JESSE CROSS 
BROOKLYN 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 


POPULAR 
MECHANICS 


Cit 


GETS A FLYING START 


Selection by eminent authorities of the first volume of Popular 
Mechanics Craftsman Series as one of the 100 best technical 
books of the year indicates the importance and practical value 
of this new series. Three more volumes for 1950 publication. 
Twenty others now being planned, covering hand tools, w 
working, metal working, cabinet making, plastics, painting, 
finishing, decorating and other subjects. 


Crafteman Series Peatanres 





New Material. Approximate- 
ly two-thirds new material 
prepared for this series. 
Balance selected from the 
best in Popular Mechanics. 
@ Practical 
instruction. 
@ Extravagantly illustrated. 


how-to-do-it in- 


Written in Popular, Mechan- 
ics easy-to-understand style. 


Directory of Suppliers . . 
Where to get materials, 
tools, equipment. 


Cloth Binding. Size 634x9'/2 
inches. 








OTHER TITLES FOR 


POWER TOOLS AND HOW TO USE THEM 

by W. C. Lammey, Assistant Shop Editor, 
Popular Mechanics. Timely advice and _ in- 
wmation on the selection and operation of 
rewer tools for the home workshop, includ- 
% projects of many kinds. Illustrated. 
December 1) $2.50 


DIO, TV, AND ELECTRONICS HANDBOOK 
by Frank Brittin, Senior Member Institute of 


1950 PUBLICATION 


Radio riggs Radio and Electronics Editor 
of Popular Mechanics. Covers the entire field. 
Illustrated. $2. 


(October 1) 


100 BEAUTIFUL PIECES OF * semen 
Yo 


U CAN MAK 


Designs, complete 
(October 15) 


Projects for the average home craftsman. 
cludes complete living, 
Suites. 
photographs. 


dining and bed room 
instructions 


Ie) 


Pee cesin Sine ile Sve neat 


Git 


In- 





and 


Popular Mechanics Press 


200 EAST ONFARIO STREET - 
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“THE MOST BEAUTIFUL 
and all around satisfying of the periodicals in its field, 


with information about art in its broadest aspects.” 


magazine of art 


is proud to have received this commendation 
from Laura K. Martin 

of the Magazine Evaluation Committee 

of the American Association of School Libraries, 
in her book, Magazines for School Libraries, 


published by the H. W. Wilson Company. 


I; you are not already familiar with the handsomely illustrated 
critical articles, authoritative book and film reviews, and 
comprehensive calendar of art events appearing each month, 
October to May, in MAGAZINE OF ART, piease send for a 
free sample copy. 


75c per issue $6 a year $4.50 to libraries, artists and students 








GUIDE TO ART FILMS coos | 195° 


Compiled for MAGAzine or Art by Dorothy B. Gilbert and Helen 

VM. Franc. 40 pp. 8Y2x5%inches. 735c per copy; O0c tf remittance 
accompantes order 

A complete listing of more than 350 films on art currently available in the 
United States, with full data on length, source, and price of rental or sale. 
The detailed cross-index will enable each user to locate films of particular 
interest to him. 


An indispensable reference tool for all those using educational films or 
advising such users. 











MAGAZINE OF ART and GUIDE TO ART FILMS are published by 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 


1262 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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Has your library placed its order yet for 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY: 


Half a Century of Bibliographic Publishing 
By JOHN LAWLER $3.00 


This book is being enthusiastically received by librarians everywhere 


The origin and growth of the H. W. Wilson Company, from its very humble 
beginnings in Minneapolis to its position as outstanding publisher of indexes 
and other library tools, is presented in the first part of the book. In the second, 
the procedures of compiling the C. B. I. and the various periodical indexes 
published by Wilson, and the operation of the service basis system of pricing, 
are explained. The book is a tribute to Mr. Wilson's ability as a businessman 
and as a friend of the library profession, and it furnishes entertainingly 
instructive material on an important phase of library service 

AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

June 1, BOOKLIST 


Mr. Lawler’s excellent book is more than the record of a man, a company, 
and the loyal members of that company. It is the story of an idea, a service, 
a contribution to librarianship and scholarship. That contribution can never be 
completely isolated and measured, for it has played a vital though unspectaculat 
part in nearly every scholarly activity of the past half-century 

E. W. McDiarmip, Lihrariay 
University of Minnesota 


Librarians are lucky to have, and to have had for so many years, the friendship 
— and help of the Wilson Company.” 
JOHN FALL, Chief of the Acquisition 
Division, New York Public Library. 


an instructive record and characterization which I am glad to welcome 
HERBERT PUTNAM, Office f the 
Librarian Emeritus, Library of 
Congress, Washington 


“T am sure that librarians all over the world will be grateful to Mr. Lawler 
for his history of a great bibliographic agency 

FORREST S. DRUMMOND, Librarian 

Los Angeles County Law Library. 


‘As a librarian and teacher, I am naturally interested in anything about the 
H. W. Wilson Company. ... I have found John Lawler’s book both delightful 
and informative reading. 
DONALD E. Strout, Director of Libraries 
University of Denver 











The UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA PRESS 


MINNEAPOLIS 14 
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COW plon 


ANY children’s and school 
M librarians are using Comp- 

ton articles in new and 
interesting ways. One librarian, 
for example, opened a volume to 
Frances Clarke Sayers’ new article 
on Hans Christian Andersen and 
used it in a delightful exhibit in honor of 
Andersen's birthday. Articles on various 
countries are offered as background read- 
ing in connection with stories about chil- 
dren of other lands. 

Compton's offers unlimited possibilities 
to those librarians who believe that chil- 
dren should strike a balance in their read- 
ing between fact and fancy, for in its 
articles the interest quality is sustained. 
In fact, many Compton articies are written 
by the children’s own favorite writers. 

No boy or girl who has delighted in 
Grimm's fairy tales could fail to feel the 
charm of Alice Dalgliesh’s story of the 
Grimm Brothers. And when the Newbery 
and Caldecott prize-winning books are dis- 
played, wouldn’t most boys and girls like 
to read the articles about the man for 
whom the medals were named—John New- 
bery by Alice Dalgliesh and Randolph 
Caldecott by Jacqueline Overton—and the 
story of the medals themselves in the 
article on Literary Awards by Frederic 
Melcher ? 


When a good story on football or base- 
ball is going like hot cakes, try displaying 
the Compton articles on these games. They 





omment 


are kept scrupulously up to date 
and are written so simply that 
even the least athletically inclined 


reader can understand them 


HE 1950 edition of Comp 
4 pod has been reviewed by 

Alice Jordan in her “Sum 
mer Booklist’ in the Horn Book for 
July-August. Miss Jordan says: T/ 
handsome set is enlarged and enriched | 
many others rewritten 


many new articles, 


and expanded and more than a thousand 


fresh illustrations and maps. Since its last 
important é€ xpansion, five years ag the 
Spe Cha ular rt han es ln the worid, Nationa 


relationships, scientific events, lecAan 


y 
cal advances have necessitated great reti- 
bd } ? , } , 4 
on fo bring the el yolopedla “pl ade 
The article On the United State Covel 
more than 150 pages, with the fistory 
brought down to include President Tru- 
man's second term. Such subjects as Tele 


vision, Atoms and Electrons, Communism 
have all called for fre th freatment Sc/ 


and Itbraries 


and fortunate homes will 
appreciate more than ever this valuable 


encyclopedia. 


There was not enough space in Miss 
Jordan's excellent annotation to explain 
that the postwar expansion and change 
were accomplished through five annual 
editions. That story is told in a booklet, 
“Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia 
1950," which will be sent free to librar 
ians, school administrators, and teachers 


L. J. 1 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


COMPTON BUILDING 


, 1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 10, 


ILLINOIS 
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Success in New York State 
By Thomas H. McKaig * 


WE believe library associations of other 

states will be interested in and profit 
by the experiences of New York in the efforts 
of the New York Library Association to pro- 
mote a state aid program, and in our eventual 
success. 

Grants from the state for the support of 
local public libraries were established by law 
in 1838 from the income from the United 
States Deposit Fund. In 1892, this grant was 
established at $100 for each library and reg- 
istered branch regardless of size. In 1893 this 
grant amounted to about 9 per cent of the 
amount of the income from local taxation. In 
1948 the state contribution amounted to less 
than .75 per cent. The number of libraries 
had increased over 20 fold—their expendi- 
tures from local taxation had increased to 148 
times the 1892 expenditures and the state had 
multiplied its grant by 11.3 times only. In 
the meantime, state aid was being granted in 
ever increasing amounts to schools and other 
similar worthy causes. 

In the early 1940's the NYLA began to 
talk about this situation. In 1944, in response 
toa request from the NYLA, the Division of 
Research of the State Department of Educa- 
tion acting jointly with a committee from the 
NYLA undertook a study of library service 
in New York state, and pending submission 
of the repotc, no legislative activity was un- 
dertaken for the 1945 or 1946 sessions of the 
legislature. In the meantime, with rising costs 
of operation, the condition of the libraries 
went from bad to worse. 


* Consulting Engineer; Trustee, Erie County Library, 
Buffalo, New York. 
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As the time approached in the fall of 1946 
for consideration of proposed legislation in 
the 1947 legislature, and the survey of the 
Board of Regents was still not forthcoming, a 
group of librarians and trustees rebelled 
against the inactivity and promoted an ‘“Emer- 
gency Library Aid Bill” for introduction at 
the 1947 session of the legislature. The bill 
was not well thought out—it was probably 
unconstitutional, and it never came out of the 
committees to which it was referred. Calling 
for aid to libraries on a local level, it was 
intended to fill the gap until the Regents’ 
survey was completed and published. 

The promotional activity of the 1947 bill 
had a very good effect, however. 


Lobb) ing 


The lobbying, while strictly amateur, was 
good and made a lot of very good friends in 
the legislature and among the political lead- 
ers. It was educational rather than high pres- 
sure lobbying, and was conducted on a 
bipartisan basis with an attempt to bring in 
the trustees as much as possible in contacting 
legislators. 

The library survey of the Board of Regents 
was published in June 1947 and made two 
recommendations : 

The establishment by the state of a series of 


fourteen regional libraries to act as wholesale dis- 
tribution outlets, 


The appointment within each county of a county 
library development board to promote the establish- 
ment of county libraries for retail distribution. 
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Our political advisors suggested that we 
follow up our previous efforts with the in- 
troduction of a bill designed to promote 
county library service in accordance with the 
library survey report. 

Consequently in 1948 we introduced the 
Wilson-Mahoney bill for aid to county li- 
braries based on a percentage of expenditures. 
Even before the bill was introduced, we were 
told by friends in Albany that it had not a 
chance of passing, because of a legislative 
fight which had developed on the education 
budget, and libraries are a part of the educa- 
tion system. However, following advice of 
several of the smartest political leaders in the 
state, we sent the bill into the legislature for 
the educational value it might have. It died 
in committee as had the preceding bill, but 
again we made new friends and received very 
favorable newspaper comment from papers 
like the New York Times 

At the 1948 session, the Department of 
Education had introduced a bill for the es- 
tablishment of one regional library center in 
the northern part of the state as an experi- 
ment. The bill appropriated funds for a 
three-year period and successfully passed the 
legislature. This regional library has its center 
at Watertown. 


Change in Strateg) 


The results of our second campaign 
brought about a change in our strategy. In the 
fall of 1948, the Council of the NYLA asked 
the trustees to assume responsibility for the 
legislative campaign. Previous efforts had 
taught us that if we were to promote a bill 
successfully, we must have somebody in Al- 
bany to look after our interests. Therefore, in 
December 1948, we engaged Henry Paynter 
and the NYLA contributed $2,000 to the 
trustees’ legislative program for 1949. The 
Wilson-Mahoney bill was reintroduced at this 
session of the legislature, but this time we 
became the innocent victims of another leg- 
islative collision. The sponsors of our bill 
were among the leaders of the upstate econ 
omy bloc in their fight with the administra- 
tion, and again the bill was lost in committee. 

During this peried, so as to divorce the 
lobbying activities of the trustees from the 
NYLA, Mr. Paynter and Anthony J. Cerrato, 
Yonkers trustee, organized the New York 
Library Trustees Committee as an unincor 
porated temporary organization. This was 
followed by the incorporation on February 25 
by the Board of Regents of the Library 
Trustees Foundation of New York State. 
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O ficial Notice 


Despite the loss of our bill in the 1949 
session, this was a most fruitful period, for we 
succeeded in definitely interesting many of 
the leaders in the cause of libraries. Governor 
Thomas L. Dewey, in his message defending 
his budget, stated he would have liked to do 
something to help libraries but was unable be 
cause of lack of funds. This was the first 
public official pronouncement from Albany 
indicating a recognition of library needs 

As a result of many contributing factors we 
were invited to Albany to discuss the library 
situation, and on April 12, 1949, Mr. Cerrato 
Mr. Paynter, Neil Van Deusen, director of 
Library Extension, and myself met with the 
governor, together with the comptroller 
budget director, and counsel to the governor 
The result of this meeting was the appoint 
ment of the Governor’s Committee on Library 
Aid, on May 3, 1949. Of the committee's 
fifteen members, ten were nominated by the 
Trustees Foundation and five were. state 
ofhcials appointed by the governor 

It was the fear of the librarians and the 
library trustees at first that, because of what 
we apprehended might be divergent interests 
between the fiscal men of the administratior 
and the library administrators, the Governor's 
Committee might divide itself into two camps 

not necessarily hostile, but certainly not 
seeing eye to eye. This fear proved un 
founded. To be sure, the state members 
wanted to be shown, but their presence on the 
committee forced the rest of us to keep our 
feet on the ground in all our deliberations 
They were not satisfied with the statemer 
that “the A.L.A. says it costs $1.50 per capita 
for minimum library service,’ but demanded 
a breakdown, reasonably well authenticated 
The result was a report which had the unani 
mous approval of the members of the com 
mittee and received favorable press comment 
throughout the state. The report consists o! 
thirty-four typewritten pages and the “Sum 
mary of Recommendations” is as follows 


THE GOVERNOR'S COMMITTEE ON LIBRAR 
Alp RECOMMENDS 


1. That library facilities and services be 


available to all the people of New York State 

Upwards of 1,280,000 residents of the stat 
either have no library service or receive it not 4 
f 


a legal right but through the generosity of 
neighboring municipality 


Nearly 400,000 receive litthe more than toket 
service. Although they live in towns or district 
which provide some tax support to a library, thei 
places of residence are outside of the community 
in which the library is situated 
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A large proportion of another 500,000 residing 
in villages of less than 3,000 population has 
service which fails to meet minimum standards in 
terms of number and kind of books available, the 
number of new books added, the number of hours 
the library is open weekly, or the availability of a 
trained librarian. 

Even the library service available to residents 
of our cities varies greatly. One city has no li- 
brary; two others provide only token service; 
while only nine have an annual income per capita 
equal to or greater than the amount which library 
administrators find is needed to support a satis- 
factory minimum standard of service. 


at least a county-wide basis be encouraged, to make 
library service available to the people who are now 
deprived of it and to improve, to at least a satis- 
factory minimum, the standard of service to many 
others. In encouraging the formation of such sys- 
tems of local libraries every effort should be made 
to assure the preservation of local pride, interest, 
responsibility, and initiative while at the same time 
gaining the benefits which will result from the 
pooling of book resources, and the consolidation of 
such operations as the purchasing (but not the se- 
lection) of books. 

Except in those counties served by county li- 
braries and in the city of New York, the people of 
the state generally are now served by individual 
libraries, each of which operates without the ad- 
vantages of drawing freely on the bookstocks of 
the others or even knowing what books the 
others have. In many of the smaller communt- 
ties, because of the small number of persons 
served and the meager financial support they 
receive, libraries cannot afford the well rounded 
collection of books and other library materials 
which constitute an adequate collection for 
reference purposes as well as for recreational and 
cultural reading. Furthermore, many of these 
smaller libraries cannot now obtain the advan- 
tages and the savings which result from central 
purchasing, cataloging, and processing of new 
books and from the rebinding of books which 
have become worn in service. 


2. That formation of systems of local libraries on 


Many of the smaller libraries have, however, 
invaluable assets in the unselfish interest of mem- 
bers of their boards and of their staffs, and in 
prestige earned by faithful, intelligent service 
This service, hampered and restricted as it is by 
necessarily limited local appropriations, has 
nevertheless brought general recognition of li- 
braries as cultural and informational centers of 
great value. 


The committee feels that this interest and recog- 
nition must be preserved and that the growth of 
libraries must be encouraged while, at the same 
time, action should be taken to make it possible 
for local libraries to take advantage of the bene- 
fits to all which are to be derived from working 
with other units to improve service not only for 
present users but for all people in one or more 
countics 


3. That the basis of payment of state aid to 
libraries be changed so as to aid in the establishing 
ot such systems of local libraries as follows: 


* For the purpose of measuring state aid, the counties 
within the city of New York should be treated as 
ther counties of the state But, because the city rather 
than the ccunties supports the libraries, the state aid 
should be paid to the city 
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a. To each county library system* which meets 
qualifications of service established by the Com- 
missioner of Education, approved by the Regents, 
a nonrecurring grant of $10,000. 





































































b. To each library system serving an entire 
county* $5,000 annually. 


c. To each library system serving more than 
one county* and serving a total population of 
more than 70,000 according to the latest federal 
census, an additional $5,000 annually for each 
county served. 


d. Reimbursement by the state for 50 per cent 
of the cost of books, periodicals, and binding 
purchased annually by such a system and its 
member libraries up to a maximum of 15 cents per 
capita. 


¢. To library systems which establish and 
maintain centralized purchasing, cataloging, and 
preparation of books for circulation, reimburse- 
ment for 25 per cent of the cost of books, peri- 
odicals, and binding, up to a maximum of 714 
cents per capita. 


f. To other libraries registered by the Regents, 
until approved library systems are established, 10 
per cent of expenditures for the previous calendar 
year for books, periodicals, and binding. 


If county-wide systems were established through- 
out the entire state, a total of $620,000 would be re- 
quired for original nonrecurring —_ Thereafter, 
the maximum amount of assistance to libraries to 
which the state would be committed in any one year 
would not exceed $3,653,000, made up of the 
following: for continuing grants $310,000; addi- 
tional grants to each library system serving more 
than one county, if every county were a member of a 
multicounty system, $310,000; for reimbursement 
for book purchases $2,022,000; and for reimburse- 
ment for book processing $1,011,000. 


The committee is of the opinion that the chief 
support of libraries should continue to be derived 
from local revenues. It feels, however, that suf- 
ficient state aid should be provided to encourage 
and assist the people of counties in the develop- 
ment of library systems which will serve residents 
of the state now deprived of library service and 
the improvement of the service to other areas 
where service now fails to meet minimum stand- 


ards. 


The state has provided financial assistance to 
libraries for well over a century but the basis for 
payment of this assistance has not been reviewed 
or changed in more than fifty years. It now bears 
no relationship to the size of a library, the num- 
ber of people served, or the quality of service 
provided. Neither does it provide an adequate 
incentive to the improvement of library services in 
a given area or to their extension to areas now 
without service 


The committee estimates that in order to 
quality tor the additional state assistance recom- 
mended, it will be necessary for many libraries 
to increase expenditures from local sources of 
revenue by at least an equivalent amount. The 
need for this increase is greatest where library 
service now is poorest and the amount of addi- 
tional expenditure needed in those counties which 
have endeavored to improve their library services 
is relatively small 


(Continued on page 47) 








© the American student in the field of 

education a certain library and museum 
of French educational methods in Paris offers 
an excellent opportunity for research in com- 
parative methods. This is the Musée Péda- 
gogique et Centre National de Documenta- 
tion Pédagogique, at 29 rue d’Ulm, Paris 5, 
France. It is a center for research in teaching 
methods, and a museum of the history of the 
French public school system. Founded May 
13, 1879 by the national government, it is 
under the administration of the Ministry of 
Education. 


The services of the center comprise: 


A general library of public instruction 

A central circulating library 

A central service of screen projections and mov- 
ing pictures of public school teaching 

An office of information 

A service for educational expositions in France 
and in foreign countries 

A service for organizing courses, lectures, and 
educational meetings 


In addition to the resources of the library 
and museum, there are also the services of 


* Head, Modern Language Department, Huntingdon 
College, Montgomery, Alabama 


French Library for Research in Education 
By Neil H. Graham * 


several educational bureaus which have their 
center at the Museum of Pedagogy. These 
are: 


French Bureau of International Corresponden 
French Educational Society 
Modern Language and Public School Association 


French Group of New Educational Methods 
Central Office of Cooperation 


The library has about 125,000 books, 1,500 
periodicals, and a large collection of bro 
chures and interesting teaching materials. It 
offers excellent research opportunities for 
public school teachers, students preparing 
theses on pedagogy, students preparing for 
examinations in the field of education, and 
foreign scholars interested in comparative 
education and the history of French educa 
tion. 

Aside from its general books on education, 
the library has the following materials 

A reserve of scholarly books and docun 
the XV, XVI, and XVII centuries; and 
tion of ancient works on the history 
since Erasmus, Comenius, and Montaigne 

A collection of French documents comprising 
all the academic and departmental Y 
lating to public teaching 





MUSEE PEDAGOGIQUE, PARIS, FROM THE COURTYARD 
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A collection of exposition material from the 
national and international expositions of the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries ; 

A collection of classics, both French and foreign 
literature. 


In addition, the library has a great many 
documents pertaining to public schools and 
their history in France, and a special room 
containing books and reviews covering the 
spoken languages of the world, both Euro- 
pean and Oriental. 

In the museum, the charts and displays 
present a good picture of the French public 
school system. There is also a fine collection 
of maps of France showing in detail the dif- 
ferent departments and provinces. 


Visual Education 


The Visual Education Service dates back 
to the end of the nineteenth century, shortly 
after the founding of the center. There is a 
collection of about 500,000 slides, and a large 
number of movie films and strips. The an- 
nual number of film loans shows the great 
emphasis which the center places on visual 
education. As far back as 1926 the number 
of loans for the year was more than 20,000. 
The Department of Education, realizing the 
importance of visual education, has estab- 
lished an office for the study of visual educa- 
tion and an ofhcial Commission of Visual 
Education. 

Thus, because of its excellent and numer- 
ous services in the field of education, this 
great library and museum offers to students 
of all nationalities the opportunity, not only 
to study French culture, but also to make a 
comparative study of educational methods. 
The American student will find the director 
and all the personnel of this library most 
willing to cooperate with him in his research. 

eo 
SUCCESS IN NEW YORK STATE 
(Continued from page 45) 

4. That library conditions throughout the state 
be reviewed in 1955. This review should take into 
account the extent to which library systems have 
been established, the effect of payments of aid, and 
the need for changes, if any, in the basis of such 
payments. 

The committee feels that establishment of sys- 
tems of local libraries will lay the foundation on 
which the people of localities, planning and 
working together with encouragement and guid- 
ance from the state, may develop library services 

of which all may be justifiably proud. 

Rather than to attempt to project its judgment 
several years into the future, the committee be- 
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lieves it would be more satisfactory to have de- 
velopments resulting from its recommendations 
reviewed in approximately five years by another 
similar group and such further changes proposed 
as are warranted by conditions at that time. 


During the months the Governor's Com- 
mittee was meeting, the Library Trustees 
Foundation proceeded with the organization 
of library trustees into county associations— 
not necessarily committed to the formation of 
county libraries, but for better trustee par- 
ticipation. Most of the counties of the state 
were organized, some of them developing 
quite healthy permanent organizations, As a 
result of this organizational work we were in 
a much better position to promote “back 
home’ legislative pressure than we had ever 
been before. We have been hopeful that this 
incidental organizational activity will be of 
permanent benefit to library activities in New 
York state. 

The report of the Governor's Committee 
was made public on February 17 together with 
the governor's favorable comment. It was 
immediately acted upon favorably by the 
Board of Regents, and the bill was introduced. 
From the start, it received favorable bi- 
partisan support and during the final week of 
the state legislature in March, the bill passed 
beth the state Senate and the Assembly unani- 
mously, far surpassing the fondest hopes of 
its promoters and, we hope, auguring well for 
the establishment of county libraries on a 
similar bipartisan basis—and we mean “bi- 
partisan” rather than “‘nonpartisan’’ since 
only through the active support of both po- 
litical parties can proper financing of libraries 
be assured. 

At times during the years when we were 
attempting unsuccessfully to accomplish 
something, we were urged to adopt pressure 
tactics. But we have instead depended on a 
consistent, logical, educational campaign, ac- 
quainting those in high places politically— 
both in the state and locally—telling organiza- 
tions such as the League of Women Voters 
and the A.A.U.W. of the position of the 
libraries. The following quotation from a 
letter from one of the top officials of the state 
government indicates the impression we have 
made by our methods of approach: 

May I say that your little group of library trustees 
and their splendid attitude, were most influential 
factors in bringing about the important change in 
state assistance which will be effective in the near 
future? Congratulations, not only upon the success 
of the campaign but upon the manner in which you 
and your fine group have advanced your proposals. 
All of us here are very proud of being associated 
with the program. 
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PRESENTATION ADDRESS 
By Joseph WV. Lippincott 3: 


Mr. Chairman, Members of A.L.A., Fellou 
Librarians: 

REALIZE the gravity of the present world 

situation. But a few years ago the se- 
quence of this award was interrupted by a 
world war. I hope that doesn’t happen again. 

There is today, and there should be, tre- 
mendous interest in librarianship. 

Nearly eleven thousand new books and 
new editions were issued by American pub- 
lishers last year — most of them very good 
and needed—only a few of them sort of bad. 
And with this great increase over past years, 
go smaller homes where there is scarcely 
room for a family—much less a bookworm 
and higher living costs (which leave com- 
paratively less for the purchase of books by 
the public). If this tendency increases (and 
I fear it will), the library must and will be 
the savior of American literature. 

At one time librarianship was almost a 
casual pursuit; there is nothing casual about 
it today! It ranks with the highest in schol- 
arly attainment. It is a profession with a 
capital P. It commands respect! It plays a 
most important part in the educational sys- 
tem of the United States and the world. And 
its importance will grow and grow. You who 
sit here today, and those like you who had to 
stay at home to keep books moving and the 
lamp of knowledge burning, are to be con- 
gratulated on the progress and the ever in- 
creasing trust placed in your stewardship. 
Ladies and gentlemen, on some subjects I am 
pessimistic, but not on librarianship. I am 
for bigger and better libraries and more of 
them; but I hope, for the good of America, 
that the sincere, painstaking, able, unselfish, 
and ever helpful librarian and each member 
of his staff, will remain as she or he is today. 

Truly, it is right that librarianship be hon- 
ored in every way at our disposal, and that 
those who share in the labors and who give 
aid in its endless problems, be included in 
our esteem and our thanks 


I am here to present an award. It is really 


* Publisher; Chairman of the Board of Libraries, Uni 
versity of Pennsylvania; Member, Board of Directors, Free 


Library of Philadelphia ; Member, Board of Trustees, The 


Athenaeum Library of Philadelphia 
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Joseph W’. Lippincott presents the Lippincott A 
Cleveland, Ohio. luly 17, 1950 1/ fhe iét 


Library Board of Trustees; Linda A. Eastma 


your award, not mine 
made the selection. Yow are the power be 
hind it. A few years ago I had the pleasure 


of presenting it to the remarkably efficient 


Miss Rothrock, next to that truly great na 
tional librarian, Herbert Putnam, and then t 
the capable Carl Milam, and last year to that 
delightful friend. Dr. Lydenberg. And now 
for 1950, to—Halsey William Wu 

Halsey William Wilson 


friend ot be Ok 


sellers, teachers, authors, scholars, publishers 


and particularly of librarians! Where other 
have failed, you, with infinite patience, have 
triumphed, basing your work on that most 
successful of all attributes——quality. Your 
self a publisher, bookseller, author, honorary 
member of the A.L.A., you have issued al 
most endless indexes, catalogs, guides, bu 
letins, and manuals—the tools of librariat 
ship. You have rendered a great service for 
many, many years, to librarians and throug! 
them to the public. In the name of the Amer 
ican Library Association I have the privilege 
of presenting to you this, the association's 
highest award, for outstanding achievement 
in the field of librarianship 
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Your committee has 









snding Achievement in Librarianship 


vat the First Gene ral Se A.L.A. Conference 
H. Wieber, Chairman of the ¢ 
and Milton E. Lord, President 


voland rs }, 
leveland Pubin 


A.L.A 


AM entirely unable to find words to ex- 

press adequately my appreciation to Mr. 
Lippincott and to the committee for this 
award 

It also occurred to me that since all previ 
ous awards have been given to librarians, per- 
haps inevitably there might arise in Mr. Lip- 
pincott’s mind the question of why a change 
has been made from librarians to a publisher. 
The only solution I can think of which would 
be satisfactory to all concerned would per- 
haps be to make an explanation, a demonstra- 
tion to prove that I am also, as well as a pub- 
lsher, a librarian. And how am I going to 
prove that ? 

Well, I have to go back fo the early days 
when I had library experience. When I was 
a student at the University of Minnesota, | 
was given some subjects to investigate and 
make reports on and in connection with that 
work I had to use the library. 

The library at that time was very small and 
inadequate for even the needs that I had. 
Then I remembered reading in the daily 
newspaper something to the effect that the 


* President, The H. W. Wilson Company 
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ACCEPTANCE SPEECH 
By Halsey W Wilson * 


librarian of the new public library in down- 
town Minneapolis was making a success of 
that. It had been suggested to me that per- 
haps I would get service down there and the 
information that I needed. 

So I went to that librarian. I told him 
what my needs were, and he not only went 
about to find the book, but he began to teach 
me how to use a library and how to find 
books and anything I needed. That was 
really a very important beginning. 

That young man was very successful, He 
made the public library popular and laid the 
foundation for the erection of a very fine 
building for the public library. When he 
began, the library was in an ordinary store 
downtown, a rather small store, too, but he 
selected good books and ran a library in such 
a way that it served a very good purpose. He 
taught me how to use a library, and then 
invited me to come back whenever I needed 
help, which I did occasionally. I came to 
know him quite well and appreciate him. 

Then a few years after that he was offered 
a better library position in the East and went 
from that to a better position and then a still 
better one. Finally he came to the Library of 
Congress—Herbert Putnam. 

Whenever I met him at library confer- 
ences, as I did frequently, I never failed to 
thank him for helping me to lay a foundation 
for understanding library work and what it 
should be. 

Then it came about a few years after that 
I was operating the university book store 
Since the university was operating really on 
five days a week, and Saturday was the day 
off for everybody, I went to the librarian of 
the new library of the city of Minneapolis 
and applied for a position where I could work 
Saturday and Sunday. There was no reason 
why I shouldn't work every day in the week 

He gave me a position and gave me some 
instructions, Through cooperation some of 
the library staff worked Saturday and Sunday 
On Sunday there were very few of us so it 
soon came about that visitors to the library, 
when the regular staff wasn’t there, imposed 
on me an obligation which only a regular 
member of the staff would ordinarily have 
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fulfilled. But I worked on it, and the librar- 
ian encouraged me—and complimented me 
occasionally. Then I thought I really did 
have a sort of foundation for the understand- 
ing of library work—perhaps not as good as 
the regular library school graduate, but worth 
a good deal. 

This went on for some time. Then I be- 
came aware of the need for the cumulative 
book index, and as usual I talked the matter 
over with Dr. Hosmer and talked the plans 
over with him as to what it should be, how it 
should be compiled and so on. He was very 
cooperative. 

I started the Cumulative Book Index. 

Then when the next summer vacation came 
—in those days the university didn’t operate 
during the summer vacation I consulted 
Dr. Hosmer and asked him if it would be a 
good investment for me to make a tour of 
the Eastern cities and try and get more sub- 
scriptions. 

He thought it would be a good idea and 
asked me if I would like to have a letter of 
recommendation. I said I wo id. I would be 
glad to get acquainted with .ibrarians in the 
East. 

A day or two later I received in the mail 
the letter of recommendation and I was quite 


pleased and somewhat surprised to see that it 
read like this: ‘Addressed to Librarians’ 
and it said: “This will introduce to you Mr 
H. W. Wilson, a former member of m 
staff."" [Laughter] That was just what | 
needed at the time and perhaps was just what 
I need tonight to explain my position to Mr 
Lippincott. 

Once a librarian, always a librarian, and | 
have proved I was a librarian at that time 
{Laughter and Applause} 

At the same time, I very much wish to say 
that I was dependent on the cooperation of 
librarians at that time in helping me to lay 
the foundation and to carry on, and ever 
day since that time I have been dependent on 
them. I have had complete and perfect co 
operation of librarians almost every day and 
everywhere. I must give credit to this co 
operation for the success of the institution 
and the work we are doing. 

I thank all librarians at this time, just as! 
thank Mr. Lippincott and the committee who 
were responsible for this award, and I thank 
the audience and all librarians in this audi 
ence. 

I know all are cooperating now, and | am 
sure I can depend on them in the future 


Thank you. { Applause} 





EXHIBIT OF INDUSTRIES 


Cooperating with the Chamber of Commerce, Irvington, New Jersey, Free Public Librar) 
& d 


has been running a series of exhibits on local industries. Most of the manufacturers sell 


j 


their products wholesale over a national and international area, but they have considered 
this a good public relations project. From the point of view of the library, the exhibits are 
successful, bringing employees of the plants into the library, and giving the citizens a greate? 


pride in their town. One firm, instead of illustrating their manufacturing process, 


showea 


what can be done with the plastic paint they produce, using either traced or original designs 
on a great variety of materials. These hobbies have been developed by handicapped veteran 
in hospitals and by invalids, as well as by ordinary people. The manufacturer has offered a 


smaller traveling exhibit to other libraries. 


If interested, write to Hugo Voights, CVH 


Laboratories, 396 Coit Street, Irvington 11, New Jersey. 
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Let's Clean House 
By Rose Z. Sellers * 


AS IS THE CASE with all “burning issues,” 

the question of accreditation for schools 
and curricula devoted to librarianship has 
roduced a good deal of heat and precious 
little light. The actions of the Board of Edu- 
cation for Librarianship have been misinter- 
preted, and criticized on the basis of the 
misconception. It has been attacked by some 
for its approval of a few of the new type 
master's degree programs, the approval being 
misconstrued as a new type of accrediting 
(although the board indicated that approval 
was given for the purpose of experimenta- 
tion). It has been attacked by others for its 
decision to cease accrediting until it should 
have had an opportunity to re-examine and 
revise the outmoded minimum requirements 
for library schools, established in 1933. 

The board is exceeding its authority. 

The board isn't exercising its authority. 


You pay your money and take your choice! 


In the Early Days 


The need of a little historical background 
is clearly indicated here. The first library 
school was founded in 1887; three others 
were established before 1900. By 1915 there 
were thirteen schools and ten of them had 
become sufficiently self-conscious to form an 
Association of American Library Schools. 
These were not, however, the only agencies 
engaged in turning out librarians. In addi- 
tion to the library schools, graduate and 
undergraduate, there were also separate sum- 
mer classes, unconnected with the regular 
schools, apprentice and training classes, 
workshops, conferences, et al. A growing 
dissatisfaction with the mushrooming agen- 
cies and their poorly trained products, re- 
sulted in an investigation, financed by the 
Carnegie Corporation, and made by Dr. 
Charles C. Williamson, then director of the 
Information Service of the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation. The appearance in 1923 of Training 
lor Library Service was followed by a salutary 
upheaval very reminiscent of that which re- 
sulted from an earlier Carnegie-financed 
project — Flexner’s study of the medical 
xhools in the United States and Canada. 


*Chief Special Services Librarian, Brooklyn College 
Library, Brooklyn, New York. 
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Williamson, says Munthe, in his American 
Librarianship from a European Angle, 
gave credit to the better library schools for the work 
they were doing, but found that the greater number 
were suffering from a shortage of funds that re- 
sulted in a low-salaried and inadequate teaching 
staff without the necessary theoretical training for 
academic instruction. There was also an unseemly 
pursuit of students for the sake of their tuition 
fees. Rather a tragicomical effect was produced by 
Williamson's account of those schools which in 
name were adjuncts of some university, but in 
reality lived, like a poor relation, on the fringe of 
the campus. Williamson pointed out the need for 
a library school that would be an integral part of 
the university, with its own budget, competent 
leadership, and full-time teachers of professorial 
rank. The work of the first year should consist of 
general basic training, while the second and third 
years there should be a certain amount of speciali- 
zation. And, finally, no schools should be incorpo- 
rated in public libraries since these were more con- 
cerned with service than with instruction. Their 
various special methods would tend to narrow 
rather than widen the horizon of their students. 


Among the recommendations made in the 
Williamson report was the establishment of 
an authoritative agency which should formu- 
late a set of standards for library training 
agencies and see to their enforcement. A year 
after the publication of the report, the Board 
of Education for Librarianship was created, 
by authority of the American Library Associ- 
ation. Its purpose was to serve as the ac- 
crediting body of the association, and to be 
responsible for aid and advice regarding all 
forms of preparation for library service and 
related matters. In 1925 and 1926 the board 
submitted, and the American Library Associ- 
ation council adopted, minimum standards 
for library schools, summer courses, training 
and apprentice classes, and curriculums in 
school librarianship. 


Question of Standards 


It is easy, from the vantage point of a 
quarter-century of progress, to belittle these 
criteria (which the curious will find, in all 
their involved entirety, in the ALA Bulletin, 
volume 20, p. 444-464), but for their time 
they represented a tremendous stride for- 
ward. Standards had necessarily at that time 
to be largely quantitative in order to provide 
for the existing situation. It is to the board’s 
credit that they went beyond that to point the 
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way to higher levels of organization and in- 
struction. The progress of professional edu- 
cation from an apprentice type of training to 
education of graduate character, which has 
been achieved during these twenty-five years, 
is due in no small measure to the pioneer 
work of the board and A.L.A. in 1926. 

However, the bull market in librarians 
continuing, brought about what Sydney B. 
Mitchell has called an “eruption of unneeded 
training agencies of low grade, inadequate in 
facilities and staff." Before many years had 
elapsed, it became apparent that the stand- 
ards set were too low and the teaching agen- 
cies too many and too heterogeneous. By 
1932 the board had decided to discontinue 
accrediting separate summer courses and to 
discard the minimum standards for training 
classes conducted by public libraries. This 
proved insufficient, and a thorough revision 
was undertaken. 

The situation in 1933, when the new mini- 
mum requirements were in process, differed 
in One very important respect from that which 
obtained in 1926, for along with the gradual 
elimination of the ephemeral type of training 
agency, and largely responsible for its de- 
mise, was a movement of tremendous impor- 
tance to the profession. This was the general 
absorption of the library school into the uni- 
versity, and its acceptance as an integral part 
of the latter, with a consequent strengthening 
of the curriculum and fruitful contacts with 
other university faculties. By 1933 only three 
of the twenty-eight accredited schools were 
conducted by libraries instead of in colleges 
and universities. Two of these three soon 
gave up the ghost, and somewhat later the 
parent institution of the third became a 
degree-conferring college. 


Accent on Library Schools 


The disappearance of the training class 
focussed attention on the library schools, and 
these were diverse enough to pose a problem. 
The board's definition of a library school as 
“an agency which gives in a single academic 
year at least one coordinated professional cur- 
riculum in library science, for which credit 
for a full year of study is granted in accord- 
ance with the practice of the institution,” ad 
mitted to membership undergraduate as well 
as graduate schools. The former differ in 
many respects from those which give the first 
professional curriculum at the graduate level, 
for most of them aim at the preparation of 
school library personnel, In 1933 they were 
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apparently meeting a need of their area and 
were sufficiently large in number to merit 
serious consideration. At the other end of 
the scale were the schools (then five in num 
ber) which offered, in addition to a fifth col 
lege year, a sixth year leading to a master's 
degree. 


Division into Types 


Some distinction among these groups 
which should reflect current conditions and 
identify the school according to admission 
requirements as well as other factors, seemed 
indicated. The solution resolved upon was 
the establishment of the three ‘types 


Type I library schools require college graduatios 
for admission; some offer both a basic curriculur 
and advanced study leading to higher degrees 





others offer only advanced study beyond the first 
year. 

Type II schools require college graduat 
admission and give only the first year 
sional study. 

Type III schools offer the first year in librar 
science within the undergraduate systen 








This classification was incorporated into the 
“Minimum Requirements for Libray 
Schools” which was presented by the Board 
of Education for Librarianship and adopted 
by the Council of the American Library As 
sociation at Chicago, on October 21, 1933 
The “Minimum Requirements” of 1933 
were a far cry from the quantitative ones of 
1926. “The character of the curriculum 
proclaimed the board, “‘efficiency of instru 
tion, professional spirit, and atmosphere of 
the library school, the professional achieve 
ment of its graduates, and the standards and 
general reputation of the institution of whic 
the school is a part, as well as the mor 
quantitative elements in the requirements 
shall be factors in determining the eligibility 
of a library school for accreditation.”’ Adop 
tion of a qualitative basis for evaluating the 
library schools made it possible to encourage 
experimentation and differences in coursé 
offerings and curriculum construction 
Under the new regulations, thirty-seven 
library schools were accredited: thirty-five in 
the United States and two in Canada. The 
thirty-five in this country were distributed as 
follows: New England, Middle Atlantic and 
North Central States, 20; South Atlantic and 
South Central States, 11; Western States, 4 
The flexibility of the standards set in 1933 
and their qualitative emphasis made them 
useful criteria for several years. However 
the concept of librarianship, always in flux 
again outgrew the limits set for it. In Au 
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gust, 1948 the Board, conscious of the grow- 
ing inadequacy of the 1933 standards, took 
steps toward their revision. To this end joint 
meetings were held between the board and 
three representatives from the Association of 
Library Schools, one for each type. The first 
of these meetings was exploratory, designed 
to discuss the over-all picture, and to test the 
thinking of the group in informal discussion. 
It was hoped that a broad view of the prob- 
lem as a whole rather than a consideration 
of the library school curriculum alone would 
characterize the deliberations. 

The items under consideration, involving 
as they did personnel needs of the library 
profession, and the education, both general 
and professional, required for various types 
of library service, were so important, and the 
suggestions for change so far-reaching, that 
the group was impressed with the need to 
move extremely cautiously, and to make its 
pronouncements only after careful study. In 
the meantime, since the standards in exist- 
ence did not fit the situation, it was decided 
to suspend further accrediting until a new 
and completely revised set of minimum re- 
quirements should have been adopted. How- 
ever, schools already accredited by this time 
(August 1948) retained both their accredi- 
tation and their classification as to type. 


Present Status 


At the present time the board is still work- 
ing on the revisions. It had hoped to obtain 
funds to support a study, but its efforts in this 
direction were unsuccessful, and the project 
has been prolonged more than anyone likes. 
At the last A.L.A. midwinter conference the 
board conferred with officers of the Associa- 
tion of American Library Schools and the 
A.L.A. Library Education Division. The re- 
sult is that joint subcommittees of the board 
representing the three groups are being or- 
ganized to undertake some of the investiga 
tions needed. The improvement of accredit 
ing procedures is also a part of the project. 
The final standards will, as always, be pre- 
pared by the board and submitted to the 
A.L.A. council for adoption. When this ac- 
tion is taken, the new requirements will re- 
place those adopted in 1933, and the board 
can then review all library schools now ac 
credited and any others that may have become 
eligible for accrediting in the interim, in the 
light of the new criteria. A new list of 
accredited library schools will follow. 

One of the most important items on the 
discussion group's agenda is the new pro- 
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gram, which offers a master’s degree for the 
fifth year curriculum—a development long 
overdue, which was initiated by the Univer- 
sity of Denver's College of Librarianship and 
quickly followed by seven other library 
schools. The board approved several such 
programs for an experimental period in 1948 
and early in 1949. The approval did not con- 
stitute accreditation of the new programs, 
and did not change the classification of the 
schools giving them. It was given solely for 
the purpose of encouraging experimentation 
on the part of the library schools. When the 
number of schools applying for board sanc- 
tion swelled, the board decided to discontinue 
endorsing the innovation until the new stand- 
ards should have been put into effect. How- 
ever, no school need regard this as an injunc- 
tion to desist from putting such a program 
into operation, for although the board ad- 
vised library schools to postpone the estab- 
lishment of new programs until new mini- 
mum requirements could be made effective 
and indicated that it would no longer approve 
new programs, it still reviews plans and pro- 
posals and has offered to give the schools 
comments and suggestions to the best of its 
ability 

The question of B.S. versus M.S. is not a 
newcomer to the field of library polemics. It 
agitated library circles before 1926 (when the 
board ill-advisedly accepted the ruling of the 
Association of American Universities to grant 
a certificate or second bachelor’s degree, in- 
stead of a professional or master’s degree, on 
the completion of the fifth year of study) : 
it has been disturbing them since. The second 
bachelor’s degree was a mistake in 1926; it 
is an absurdity now, when society's increased 
demands on the librarian in the way of cul- 
ture, scholarship, and administrative capacity 
have made the fifth year curriculum far 
broader, more comprehensive, and more ex- 
acting. 

As I see it, the welfare of the profession 
imposes two mandates on the board, the first 
being the elimination of the curriculum now 
designated as type three. The program of- 
fered within the framework of the under- 
graduate school has outlived its usefulness, 
just as did the training class conducted by the 
public library. In 1934 the board submitted 
to the A.L.A. council minimum requirements 
for teacher-librarian training agencies offer 
ing curricula of less than one year. Although, 
by action of the council, those requirements 
were supposed to be effective for use in ac 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Librarians in Who's Who in America’ 


Labbt 


By June 


6 Reine purpose of this paper is to make a 

study of the background, education, and 
characteristics of administrators in the library 
profession. Of the 380 librarians listed in 
Who's Who in America, 1948-1949, all of 
them hold (or have held, since retired librar- 
ians are also included in this study) adminis- 
trative positions. One hundred forty-three 
are in colleges or universities, 84 in public 
libraries, 53 in special libraries, 30 are direc- 
tors or assistant directors in library schools, 
14 teach (for the most part library science 
courses), 41 are state librarians or in state 
libraries, and 15 are in other fields of library 
service. 

In the profession as a whole, according to 
the 1940 census figures, there are 36,347 in- 
dividuals, of which 3,801 are men and 32,546 
are women. It is, then, mainly a female pro- 
fession. However, of the persons holding the 
jobs selected as worthy of listing in Who's 
Who in America, 1948-1949, there are 256 
men librarians, while 124 are women. 

Four of the forty-eight states in the Union 
are not listed as producing any leaders in the 
library profession, but five states are credited 
with twenty or more librarians. The Eastern 
North Central states are the birthplace of 
more librarians than any other one section. 
However, this section has not held its sons in 
positions of high rank in the library field; 
the Middle and South Atlantic and Pacific 
states have lured more librarians into their 
states than they have produced. 


BIRTHPLACE AND PRESENT LOCATION 


Birth- Present 


Section of Country place Location 
New England States 54 52 
Middle Atlantic States 69 91 
South Atlantic States 35 58 
North Central States (East) 85 71 
North Central States (West) 55 38 
South Central States (East) 13 12 
South Central States (West) 12 1] 
Mountain States 6 6 
Pacific States .. 7 46 


Canada, England, Scotland, Denmark, 
Newfoundland, Wales, Norway, Ireland, 
Russia, Germany, Sweden, Burma, Nether 


* From the author's study for a master’s degree at Uni 
versity of Illinois. 
+ Librarian, Lew Wallace High School, Gary, Indiana. 
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lands, and Mexico are countries in which 
twenty-nine of the librarians in this study 
were born. Twenty-five of these are nov 
claiming the United States as their home, but 
four have remained in Canada and one native 
of the United States lists Hawaii as his home 


Education and Profe sszonal 
Training 


There are 585 degrees held by 238 librar 
ians in this study ; 273 of them are bachelor’s, 
122 are master’s, 140 are library science de 
grees, and 50 are Ph.D. degrees. The age of 
attaining these degrees spans forty-nine years 
At seventeen one librarian received his bache 
lor’s, and at twenty-one four possessed mas 
ter’s degrees. One librarian was awarded a 
Ph.D. degree at twenty-four. Only three 
bachelor’s degrees were received by persons 
over forty while six master’s degrees and five 
doctor's degrees were earned after the age of 
fifty. Librarians put emphasis on college de- 
grees, and their formal education continues 
while they are working at their profession 
Seventy librarians wear the Phi Beta Kappa 
key—one key to each five and one-half | 
brarians listed in Who's Who in America 
1948-1949. 

Training for library service was highly 
heterogeneous until about 1925 when efforts 
to professionalize librarianship began. In the 
early 1920's only two library schools were 
conferring B.L.S. degrees. This represented 
two years of study beyond college graduation 
Since 1925 it has been the practice of five 
library schools to award the master’s degree 
on completion of one year of study beyond 
the first year in library science. Four of these 
schools conferred the bachelor’s degree in 
library science at the end of the first year of 
study. Of the 380 librarians studied, 93 in- 
dicated that they attended library schools but 
did not receive a degree. 


Of the librarians studied, 228 were born 
before 1895, 114 were born in 1895 or after 
Sixty-three degrees were earned before 1926 
while 76 were received in 1926 or later 
Assuming that the majority of those born 
prior to 1895 were also educated before 
1926, the relation of the number of degrees 
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issued to the number of librarians in each 
group shows that as more library schools 
came into existence the percentage of librar- 
ians holding professional degrees became 
higher. 

Institutions of higher learning have given 
recognition to librarians for their outstanding 
contributions to society by conferring honor- 
aty degrees upon them. Sixty-one librarians 
hold one to three honorary degrees, and one 
librarian has seven. The median age for re- 
ceiving these degrees was 52 with the first 
quartile at 46 and the third at 61. One librar- 
ian was honored at the age of 20, but another 
did not receive his last honorary degree until 
he was 81. 


Marital Status of Librarians 


Marriage has played a part in the lives of 
203 of the librarians in this study, and 27 
have married twice. Although most librar- 
ians found it necessary to postpone marriage 
until they were settled in their careers some 
indicated they were married while still in 
college. The median age for marriage was 
29 with the first quartile at 26 and the third 
at 34. 

Thirteen of the 124 women chose to com- 
bine marriage and a library career, but only 
14 of the 256 men have remained single. 

Of the 405 children born to 184 of the 
librarians who married, 212 were boys and 
193 were girls, Sixty-six of these were only 
children, but three librarians reared seven, 
eight, or nine youngsters. 


Careers Leading to Present 
Positions 


The librarians in this study are persons 
holding key positions. Some have arrived at 
their administrative jobs by coming up 
through the ranks in the library field, while 
others have held executive positions almost 
from the start. Age at the time of appoint- 
ment to present positions varies from 21 to 
73 years. The median is 42 with the first 
quartile 36 and the third quartile 50. 

Two librarians have devoted more than 
half a century to their present or last posi- 
tions. Fifteen per cent have served longer 
than twenty-five years at the same post, but 
the majority have given less than 20 years to 
any one position. 

Eighteen are working in their home towns. 
Fifty-four began work in the institution in 
which they now hold a high position. Some 
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have remained with the same library through- 
out their career, but others came to the library 
where they now are after gaining experience 
in One or more other libraries. No count was 
made of the persons who traveled from coast 
to coast to gain experience before taking the 
jobs they now hold, but 70 per cent have 
worked in three or more libraries and over 
33 per cent have been employed by more than 
four different libraries. 

Before becoming librarians 125 worked at 
other jobs. From such professions as law, 
medicine, and the ministry they turned to li- 
brary work; vocations such as singer, printer, 
and editor were abandoned for librarianship ; 
from the farm and from the mine men turned 
to a career in the library field; and 63 per cent 
were lured from teaching. 


Religious and Political 
Affiliations 


Forty-three per cent of the librarians in- 
dicated that they are churchgoers. Among 
the 166 who stated their religious preference, 
13 different denominations are represented. 
In the Protestant faiths the Episcopalian 
church outnumbers any other. Two librarians 
merely indicated that they are Protestants, 
and 6 mentioned their affiliation with the 
Catholic church. Twenty-nine per cent dis- 
closed their political leanings, and the 60 
Republicans have only a slight edge on the 
52 Democrats. 


Religious Denomination: 


Denomination Number 
Baptist. 8 
Catholic 6 
Christian 2 
Christian Scientist l 
Congregational 29 
Disciples of Christ 5 
Episcopalian 43 
Friends . 2 
Lutheran . 4 
Methodist . ra 
Presbyterian 30 
Protestant jad eee 
Reformed . 2 
Unitarian . 9 


Present Age of Librarians 


Thirty-eight librarians did not choose to 
reveal their birth date, but the present age of 
the other 342 ranges from 35 to 92. The 
median age for these librarians is 62 with 
quartile deviations at 50 and 71. Subtracting 
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the age of the oldest 80 { presumably the 80 
retired librarians}, the ages range from 35 to 
72 with the median at 57 and quartile devi- 
ations at 47 and 65. Even in this figuring 
the median age is not much under the rather 
accepted retirement age, 65 


Associations and Or ganizations 


The 380 librarians in this study hold 2,007 
memberships in library associations, clubs, 
and Greek letter societies; 308—or 81 per 
cent—indicated they were members of 
A.L.A. However, less than 2 per cent of the 
A.L.A. members are listed in Who's Who in 
America, 1948-1949. Most belonged to their 
Own state association and many belonged to 
several state associations 

Only 22 per cent of the biographees belong 
to a national college sorority or fraternity. 
Other Greek letter organizations of a social 
as well as an honorary nature claim 77 mem 
berships. Men's noonday luncheon clubs, 
educational organizations, social and sports 
clubs, as well as a variety of other organiza 
tions are listed among the clubs and organi- 
zations to which librarians belong 
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(Continued from page 53) 
crediting such agencies, actually the board's 
policy was to accredit only library schools, 
using the requirements for teacher-librarian 
training agencies merely to advise institutions 
interested in developing instruction in school 
library service. I suggest that this same prac 
tice be followed in the case of the present 
type three school, and that all “accrediting” 
of them cease. Let us establish the term 
“librarian”” as one connoting work on the 
graduate level. 

As to my second imperative, the eight li 
brary schools which have set up a program 
leading to a master’s degree for the fifth col 
lege year are merely pointing the way toward 
which all the other schools which can do so 
will soon be heading. The decision of the 
board, during its preliminary discussions in 
1948, to do away with the three types as now 
constituted, shows good sense, because in the 
shuffle now taking place, some present type 
three schools which are connected with insti 
tutions which can grant higher degrees, and 
can thus change to the new scheme, will fare 
better than some present type two schools 
which are not so connected and therefore 


cannot change, unless they change parent in 
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Publications 


One hundred and seventy-seven of th 
biographees have written or edited one o 
more books. Fifty-nine claim authorship of 
one book while 14 are responsible for ten o: 
more. Forty-seven per cent have published 
books, and 38 per cent have contributed t 
periodicals. Articles by 147 have been pub 
lished in library publications as well as other 
periodicals. 

The libraries from which the administer; 
tors were selected for Who's Who m Amer 
wa, 1948-1949 
school libraries. 


represent all types except 

Even an interest in school 
libraries is not evidenced by these librarians 
as only one claims affiliation with the Amer 
School 


lege or university libraries claim 143 of these 


can Association ot Librarians. Co 


hiographees, 84 of them are executives 
public libraries, and 53 are from special | 
braries. Thirty are directors or assistant 

rectors of library schools, 14 teach library sci 


ence courses, and 41 are employed in state 


libraries. Fifteen are in Various other field 
of library service 

“AN HOUSE 
stitutions. In its revised minimum require 


ments, the board might just as well establis! 
at the outset that the degree to be awarde 
be the master’s degree, for schools which 

not offer it will eventually be eliminated by 
the ultimate consumer, the student. For wh¢ 
knowing he can get a graduate degree for a 
year of work, will be content with a second 
baccalaureate ? 

Such a resolution as I have indicated wil 
leave only two types of curricula-— graduate 
study and advanced graduate study, and wil 
permit all library schools to be organized an 
accredited on a single basis. The board cat 
then concern itself with more profitable a 
tivities 
high standards in the areas of: library school 
faculties, financing, requirements for admis 
sion, library facilities, and curricula 

It has been claimed for the undergraduate 
program that it is “realistic” and more * pra 
tical” than the more philosophical graduate 
program. To which my answer is, a librarian 
is a librarian is a librarian. And it matters 
not at all whether her library is a small publi 
institution or one of university rank. A doc 
tor does not need less training to minister to 
a Kallikak than to an Einstein! 


the formulating and enforcing ol 
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O* September 1, 1949, the Free Public 
Library of Summit, New Jersey, put 
away its pencil daters, turned to a micro- 
phone, and started the recording of its library 
loans on a pretty blue disc. This was a step 
taken after many months of investigation of 
charging machine methods, by a committee 
from the board of trustees, and the librarian 
and assistant librarian. The dictating or audio 
method appeared to be modern, easy to adapt, 
and within the special allotted funds granted 
by the city council to the library for the in- 
stallation of a new charging method. The 
neat, compact little Gray Audograph Ma- 
chine was chosen as the best of the machines 
studied, one of the deciding factors being 
the large, long-recording discs. 

For two weeks prior to the beginning of 
the use of the machine with the loans to the 
public, library assistants were scheduled fif- 
teen minutes a day to practice charging all 
varieties of loan material. Thus on the first 
day of official use all “mike” fright had been 
conquered, and with remarkable ease the 
mechanical charging took the place of the 
former hand method. An interested and fas- 
cinated public watched the recordings with 
comments on their library's advancement into 
new and modern ways. 


A description of the actual procedure will 
be given here. A similarity to other new 
charging routines may be recognized, as ideas 
from various other mechanical methods were 
adopted as we proceeded with our develop- 
ment. 


Char ging 


The consecutively numbered transaction 
cards are the basic guides to books loaned 
ind returned. We decided upon three divi- 
ions, differentiated by series of numbers as 
well as by the color of the cards. Thus, for 
the adult books, loaned for one month, white 
transaction cards are used with two series of 
numbers: 1-9,999 and BL-B9,999_ All new 
books, magazines, pamphlets, and music rec 
ords, loaned for a fourteen-day period, are 
given blue transaction cards, numbered 
F1-F9,999. Juvenile books have salmon col 
ored cards numbered J1-J9,999. Each morn 


* Librarian, Free Public Library, Summit, New Jersey 
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Charging Books the Audio Way 


By Lillian M. S peer % 


ing a supply of these cards is stamped with 
the date due. 

As books are brought to the desk for 
charging, a transaction card is placed in the 
pocket of each, and the library assistant 
speaks into the microphone: 

1. Transaction number 
2. Author and title of the book 
3. Reader's name and address 
Examples 
350 Tolstoi—W ar and Peace 
351 Shakespeare—Hamilet, copy 4 
J204 Andersen—Fasry Tales, copy 3 
F193 Life magazine—February 2, 1948 
Charged to John Dodgson, 15 Maple Street 


The author and title is read from the typed 
imprint on the book pocket. Classification 
numbers are ignored. Foreign or difficult 
words are spelled, and reader's name is al- 
ways spelled out. 

As the disc on the machine rotates, an 
index strip moves along also. This is divided 
with marks and numbers like a ruler. An 
envelope for holding each record is marked 
and divided to correspond. At 9:00 A.M. 
each day on this envelope is written the num- 
ber of the top card on each transaction card 
pile to be used that day. Hourly, as the day 
proceeds, the transaction card numbers are 
written on the envelope in line with the in- 
dicator number which at that time is in the 
center on the index strip. This is important, 
as it indicates in which position to place the 
disc to find certain transaction card numbers, 
when overdue records are to be made. 

At closing time the card numbers must be 
written on the envelope, always subtracting 
one from the numbers next to be used. 

The following morning instead of an as- 
sistant gathering up hundreds of book cards 
to sort and count, the only procedure neces- 
sary now to get the daily circulation count is 
to subtract the first from the last number of 
each transaction card series as recorded on the 
envelope at the beginning and the end of 
the day before, and thus complete the circu- 
lation count. In other words, five minutes 
instead of an hour or two are sufficient 

Special chargings, such as to schools, may 
be made on very much smaller discs, with 
another colored card or another series of 
numbers 
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Renewals 


Telephone renewals are taken on buff col- 
ored transaction cards, the readers being 
asked to give the transaction number, which 
they have quickly learned to do, the author 
and title of the book, and their own name 
and address. Before the overdue notices are 
sent, these renewal records are checked. 


Discharging 


In discharging, two advantages are gained 
by this new system over the hand stamping 
method. When the book is returned it is 
only necessary to withdraw the transaction 
card from the book pocket, note the date due 
for the computing of possible fines, and drop 
the transaction card into a drawer for future 
filing. The book is then ready to go directly 
to the shelves. In other words, the former 
delay of putting the book aside until time is 
found for matching book card and book, 
termed the ‘‘slipping process,” is eliminated. 
These transaction cards do have to be filed, 
but only by number, and this can be done 
at the desk periodically throughout the day 
during slack periods. 


Snags or Puzzles 


Yes, we have snags and puzzles, but what 
charging system lacks them? The most com- 
mon appears when a book is returned with 
the transaction card missing. A small fine is 
charged to make the borrower conscious of 
the importance of the transaction card, and 
again, a differently colored card is used to 
note author, title, and the reader's name. 
This file is checked also by the overdue as- 
sistant before the notices are sent. 


Registration, Cataloging 


Since all books are charged on names and 
addresses, the registration file is cut in half, 
as no longer are numbers assigned to appli- 
cants, thus the numerical file is not needed. 
To date, Summit is issuing an identification 
card which the borrower presents with his 
books, thus enabling the assistant to carry the 
whole charging process through with speed. 
A forgotten identification card, however, 
does not prevent charging the books as any 
identification or just signing of the name 
and address is all that is needed. 

As may have been inferred from the de- 
scriptions above, the book card and date slip 
are no longer made. Thus, although these 
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are a small part of cataloging over a period 
of years, saving the cost of the book cards, 
the time in typing them, and the pasting in 
of date slips amounts to a considerable say. 
ing for the library. 


Overdue: 


The problem of overdues, bugbear of all 
libraries and all charging systems, is with us 
in the audio method too. When a book js 
one week overdue, steps taken are as follows 

The transaction cards for that day are run 
through, the missing numbers caught and 
listed. The envelope and disc for that day's 
circulation are withdrawn from the file. The 
disc is set at the position on the machine 
closest to the missing number as indicated 
by the guide figures on the envelope, and 
then the machine is switched to the play back 
position. The library assistant listens and 
writes down the transaction number, the au- 
thor and title of the book, and name and 
address of the borrower. This record is made 
on a still differently colored transaction card 
By this time the circulation tray has a rain- 
bow hue which is rather pleasing, and the 
distinctive colors make for quicker use. Over- 
due postals are written directly from the in 
formation on these cards. If further notices 
for books are needed, these same overdue 
record cards are used and notations made on 
them. In other words, it is necessary to play 
back the machine for records of the books 
not returned on time, but only once. 


Reserves 
As with other mechanical charging ma 
chines the placing of reserves is difficult. A 
visible index of all titles reserved and kept 
at the circulation desk makes checking easy 
and if they do pass beyond the desk, search 
ing the shelves daily from this index finds 
the books quickly. Also, a clip placed on the 
book pocket of any book which has several 
reserves on it, or on a new book as it comes 
from the catalog department, succeeds in 
catching many of the reserved titles, espe 
cially since the greatest number of reserves 

placed are on best sellers. 


Disadvantages 


Perfection has not been attained in library 
charging systems as yet, and the audio method 
is no exception. The main problem we 
found was the objection a few people raised 
to having their names and addresses and the 
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titles of the books which they had chosen 
read out loud. A few avid detective story 
readers claimed they raised the caliber of 
their reading when we installed the new 
charging machine! We now have overcome 
that problem by placing the microphone in 
a sound absorbent half-size telephone booth 
by which the assistant’s voice is muffled. 

The loss of the circulation count by classes 
ts minor, and a periodic checking could be 
made any time we wish. 

With no book card or date slip the record 
of the chargings on an individual book does 
not exist. This will be missed when it comes 
to discarding and replacing. 

Taking off the overdue records is simple 
if the person who dictated spoke clearly and 
slowly. Otherwise both titles and borrowers’ 
names must be rechecked by the catalog and 
registration files respectively, which does take 
time. Unless a second machine can be pur- 
chased for this playback process, the taking 
of the overdues from the one machine should 
be done when the library is closed or in a 
very, very slow period of the day, for, while 
this is being done, the machine is not avail- 
able for charging. We found it best to pur- 
chase a second machine, which is in readiness 
if the other one should break down, and 
which eventually may be used to charge books 
in the children’s room. 

Since only one person can use the machine 
at a time, people have to wait a little longer 
than with the hand stamping method. All 
mechanical systems, however, are the same in 
this respect, and the wait is very short. The 
speed in discharging books also somewhat 
compensates for this. 


Summary of Ad vantages 


Discharging is simple and fast. 

Slipping is eliminated, speeding the avail- 
ability of books for the next reader. 

Arranging and counting daily circulation 
is eliminated and circulation statistics simpli- 
hed. 

Two fewer records are made in the cata- 
loging process; i.e., book card and date slip. 

The registration file is cut in half. 

The charging is more accurate, there is no 
chance to copy a reader's number incorrectly. 


A minimum of time is spent on keeping 
the record of a book which has gone out and 
come back on time. The only process needed 
is filing the transaction card in its numerical 
sequence. 
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Discs are inexpensive initially and can be 
reprocessed many times at a cost of three 
cents apiece. 

Above all, the public library is employing 
a machine to take the place of a slow, hand 
stamping and writing process. The wonder 
of electricity has found its way into the pub- 
lic library's circulation processes through sev- 
eral machines. We are proud to be among 
the pioneers in adapting the audio method 
to our charging work. 





Magazine Rack 


HE Bruce High School Library had a rack for 
current magazines, but no place to lay back 
issues of magazines. The only vacant wall space in 
the library was between two groups of windows. 
The problem of where to put noncurrent magazines 
was solved by building a case of shelves. The front 
of the case is 6’ high and 2’ 9” wide, this being the 
distance between the windows. The seven shelves 
on either end are 12” wide, large enough for Life 
magazines. The back of the case is made of ply- 
wood and the front of Celotex. The front serves 
as a bulletin board. Each shelf is equipped with a 
shelf label holder. The shelves and framework are 
painted with two coats of orange shellac. This 
finish nearly matches in color the light oak library 
furniture. On entering the library one sees the bul- 
letin board and its display. If the magazines are 
slightly awry on the shelves, their untidy appear- 
ance is not at first apparent. 
Neue H. McCoy, Librarian 
Bruce High School Library 
Westernport, Maryland 
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The Famous Cherokee Charging System 


By Joseph Eisner * 


HE past few years have seen the develop- 

ment of many new library charging sys- 
tems. Much has been written about the merits 
of the IBM system, Shaw's Photographic 
Charging System and its various modifica- 
tions, and the Audio Charging System, to 
name a few. However, a diligent search of 
the records has failed to reveal any mention 
of the Cherokee Charging System. 

The Cherokee Charging System was devel- 
oped to meet the needs of the large number 
of libraries which collect and circulate Egyp- 
tian papyrus rolls, Babylonian cuneiform 
tablets, and prehistoric rock carvings, as well 
as those which have a large lost and found. 
A radical departure from any other previ- 
ously known system, it embodies the best fea- 
tures of the Scotch Tape System and the FBI 
Fingerprint and Photograph System. Certain 
features of the Black Hand have also been 
incorporated. 

The chief feature of the Cherokee Charg- 
ing System is its extreme simplicity. It needs 
no trained personnel, except three or four 
people who are sufficiently able to speak 
Choctaw, Chicasaw, and Cherokee (a knowl- 
edge of Chinese is helpful, but not neces- 
sary); it can easily be understood by even 
the most illiterate reader or by the library 
patron who is barely conversant in Sanskrit. 
Branches communicate by Indian smoke 
signal. 


Early Histor) 


The Cherokee Charging System was de- 
veloped by the American Library Associa- 
tion, Indian Division, after years of research, 
and was first put into operation at the Alaska 
Indian Reservation Library by Egtxz Shrdlu 
in either 1842 or 1942. The system needs no 
involved equipment, except three or four 
tepees easily and cheapily purchased from 
Laygora Brothers’ Yokahama, Japan, branch. 
Identification cards are not needed: instead, 
the borrowers’ ear, left or right as the library 
chooses, is carefully notched with a coded 
geometric pattern. This system is undergoing 
revision, since it has been discovered that a 
large number of overdues result from the 


* Student, Syracuse University School of Library Science 
Syracuse, New York 
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bleeding to death of borrowers in the loan 
interval. 

An upstate library reports that by substi 
tuting branding upon an essential part of the 
patrons’ anatomy for notching of the ear, it 
has practically eliminated the problem of a 
limited reading room capacity which it for 
merly had, as well as done away with the 
need for using a call slip. 

Call slips are made of genuine birch bark 
or scraped otter skin (some libraries prefer 
mink); illegible handwriting is eliminated 
by having the borrower sign his name it 
standard Sumerian picture symbols. The 
problem of maintaining a separate shelf list 
or card file for purposes of inventory is easily 
circumvented by stocking only one book in 
the library. Once the book is borrowed, the 
library closes until it is returned; this cuts 
down on operating costs and overhead appre 
ciably, and results in a saving of a consider 
able sum of money 
saving of 96.2 per cent. 


one library reported a 


N othing Sim ple r 


The Cherokee Charging System is particu 
larly adaptable for use in any antiquated |i 
brary setup, chiefly because it embodies cer 
tain features of the medieval library, although 
in a slightly different manner. Whereas, in 
medieval libraries books were chained t 
desks, in the Cherokee System the reader 1: 
chained to the desk, thus eliminating tiresome 
records and statistics concerning reading 
room use. This method also forestalls any 
inadvertent desire on the part of the patron 
to remove books from the library without 
proper authority. 

The Cherokee System needs no compl 
cated machinery, extensive records, nor does 
it entail a great amount of intelligence on the 
part of the patron, thereby making it ven 
practicable for all libraries which have pa 
trons of this type. It is easily adaptable t 
any other system now in use. Its many users 
attest to its great popularity 

“BANNED IN BOSTON! 
Bulletin, March 1901. 

“Ugh!” Chief Lonesome Polecat, Curator 
Fearless Fosdick Library. 


Library 


(Continued on page 64) 
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Professional 


or Clerical? 


Bj Doroth) VY. Sargent - 


ON of the problems every librarian must 
deal with is the delegation of duties to 
various members of the staff. If there were 
always money enough to hire as many per- 
sons of desired training and capabilities as 
the librarian felt were needed to accomplish 
the aims of the library and complete all the 
work entailed in reaching that goal, the 
problem would be somewhat simplified. But 
pressing questions of the economy not only 
of money, but also of the talents and abilities 
of personnel, and of time, and the additional 
problem of the relative consequence or in- 
consequence of the things that are always at 
hand to do make the task of work assignment 
one of many dimensions. The practice of a 
strict separation of clerical duties from pro- 
fessional ones can go a long way toward mak- 
ing the most economical use of whatever per- 
sonnel and time and money may be at the 
librarian’s disposal. 

The phrase ‘‘separation of clerical duties 
from professional ones” is used in that order 
intentionally, for in many instances profes- 
sional functions have become buried under 
accumulations of clerical detail. By digging 
away the accretion of clerical detail one can 
find the true professional function if it really 
exists in any given area; and if it is not found 
in any given area, then a wasteful fiction will 
have been exposed. 

The work arrangement of the library at 
Central Hanover Bank and Trust Company, 
New York, offers a sample of the way in 
which time and money can be saved when, 
after careful study, professional duties are 
separated from clerical ones. The responsi- 
bilities and flow of work are then so arranged 
that only professional work is done by the 
professional staff and only clerical work 
handled by the clerical staff. 

Ofhcers of the bank who were in a posi- 
tion to establish the library's policies and hire 
its personnel had long been aware of the fact 
that they were paying professional salaries 
for clerical work. There had not been any 
ready solution. The answer, when it was 
worked out, made use of the principle of 
strict separation of professional duties from 
clerical ones. By strict separation is meant 


* Editorial Staff Member, Industrial Arts Index 
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careful scrutiny of every act, no matter how 
small or insignificant, of the professional 
person’s working day. Each act is weighed 
and judged as professional or clerical. This 
requires clear workable definitions of pro- 
fessional and clerical duties. 

A division was made for the cataloging 
processes at the bank. There are no doubt 
as many ways of applying the principle as 
there are libraries. Size makes no difference. 
Budget does not enter in except that the plan 
offered can save money. Since it is all done 
on the job, very little extra time is required 
for it. The requirements are, first, a knowl- 
edge of the principles and techniques of li- 
brarianship; secondly, hard work, patience, 
and strict attention to logic; and, thirdly, an 
understanding of and ability to work with 
untrained clerks and typists. 

At the end of such a scrutiny there are two 
sets of acts. The professional is going to 
take up the professional basket, and, being 
trained, knows what to do with it. Likewise, 
the clerical basket is handed to the clerk, 
but, unlike the professional, the clerk is not 
trained and therefore presents the second 
problem. Whenever one person is obliged to 
delegate work to another the problem of how 
to do it so the best results are obtained in the 
most economical manner possible must be 
met. Once this set of clerical duties is iso- 
lated, the various duties must be studied not 
only in relation to the library routines in- 
volved, but also in relation to the person or 
persons who are expected to perform them 


Clerks Are 
Consider the clerk's view of things. He or 
she may be treated as a dumping ground for 
all those unsavory tasks of which the profes 
sional wants to get rid. That is one of the 
best ways to waste not only money and time 
and materials, but personnel. It is an excel- 
lent way to make poor library management 
really bad. 

On the other hand, the clerk may be 
treated as a human being of ordinary intelli- 
gence, common sense, and feeling, to whom 
order and regularly mean a lot and to whom 
a feeling of belonging and of doing a job 
worth doing by its very mature—not a job 


Human, Too 


él 









that is nothing in itself but only a foil for 
a higher-up—is utterly invaluable. One very 
important contributing factor to the feeling 
of job-worthiness is the demonstration of that 
job's relation to the whole pattern of work. 
When employees are taught as much as they 
are individually capable and desirous of 
knowing, they soon reach their own level in 
the scheme of things and the supervisor has 
had the job of screening and placing done in 
part by the employees themselves. 

At the time of the study of the Central 
Hanover Bank, the staff was made up of the 
librarian, two professional assistants, and 
three clerical assistants. A brief survey of the 
three professional jobs showed that roughly 
60 per cent of the time spent was spent on 
clerical duties and 40 per cent on profes- 
sional. One professional assistant was in 
charge of the subject files, the other in charge 
of the cataloging. Reference work was di- 
vided among the three professional staff 
members with a few requests going to the 
clerical staff. 

No detailed study was made of the librar- 
ian’s duties nor of those of the assistant in 
charge of the subject files. The suggestion 
was made that in general the librarian should 
take over all professional duties from both 
assistants. At the same time she would or- 
ganize the clerical duties left from the other 
two professional jobs plus those from her 
own. It so happened that shortly after this 
rearrangement was suggested two members 
of the professional staff left the organization. 
The plan was then put into operation. The 
librarian took over all the professional duties 
and delegated the remaining clerical duties to 
the clerical staff, which had been increased 
to four persons. The bank then had the ex- 
pense of one professional salary instead of 
three, and was getting full-time professional 
work for it. 

But before this could be done the question 
of what to do about the cataloging had to be 
solved. A detailed study of what the cata- 
loger did showed that in her hands were all 
processes required to prepare a book for the 
shelves, including follow-ups for missing an- 
nuals and short reviews of new material. A 
book, for instance, was first analyzed for sub- 
ject matter, reviewed, and classified in one 
operation. Then the author entry was deter- 
mined and verified. Following that, all cata- 
log cards were made as well as book card and 
pocket. Lastly, any binding or reinforcing 
that was necessary was done, the pocket 
pasted in, and the book labeled. 
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With slight variations this routine was 
followed for all material cataloged for the 
library's permanent collection. Because of the 
nature of the library, about 60 per cent of 
this material was made up of government 
documents, not as easy to handle as a book 
on say banking or credit written by one or 
perhaps two persons. Some of the most valu 
able material in the documents is easily avail 
able only if analyzed and the proper analytics 
made in the catalog. 

These factors made the job of separating 
professional from clerical work somewhat 
more complicated, but it was done. With 
more general material and less need for ana 
lytics the task should be much easier 

It was found that with the proper manual 
to follow and instructions from the librariar 
all the duties except subject analysis, review 
ing, and classification could in most cases be 
handled by the clerical staff. Exceptions 
would arise in determining the author entry 
but most of the corporate author entries 
especially United States government agencies 
which occurred regularly and frequently 
could be standardized. 


The Librarian's Job 


The librarian, then, would analyze the 
book when it was received, write a short 
review of it, and assign its classification num 
ber. If it was the type of thing with which 
the catalog clerk was already familiar, she 
would set up the author entry and, with the 
subject headings and classification number 
furnished, make the necessary cards and 
process the book for the shelves 

The catalog clerk needed a guide to follow 
in order to establish the author entries and 
to make the catalog cards. For this purpose 
samples of most of the usual types of mate- 
rial were collected. Complete sets of cards 
were made and the whole arranged in a man 
ual. Sample title pages were reproduced and 
specific directions for setting up author en- 
tries and cards were included. 

Suppose the catalog clerk were given one 
of the United States Tariff Commission re 
ports on War Changes in Industry. The series 
has a series card, but each report, being on a 
different subject, must have a different set of 
subject headings and a different classification 
number. The catalog clerk would turn to the 
section of the manual on how to make cards 
for series. There a complete set of cards for 
a series and accompanying text give direc- 
tions so she has only to read and follow them 
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to do the work. If a question arises, she has 
but to ask the librarian. With repetition the 
routine becomes established and the clerk is 
soon familiar with a good deal of the day-to- 
day details. It was found at the bank that the 
clerks given the manual to work with, after 
instruction of an hour or so a day for several 
days, were not only doing excellent work but 
liked the feeling of having the manual to 
which they could refer as often as needed 
and to follow step by step in making a card 
until they were sure of themselves. 


Se paration of Duties 


For the librarian who is short on time and 
money and trained personnel and long on 
work, part of the answer can be found in 
making a complete separation of professional 
from clerical duties, and in providing com- 
plete instruction with examples for work pre- 
viously done by herself or professional assist- 
ants. The volume of work can easily be 
tripled if one hires and makes well organized 
use of an expert typist. Not only the work 
connected with the subject files but also a fair 
amount of routine reference work can be 
turned over to clerks if a few hours of in- 
struction and a good detailed manual of pro- 
cedure are supplied, along with supervision 
on the job when necessary. 

Good clerks are good because of their 
capacity for doing a great deal of routine 
work accurately and quickly. The trick of 
providing clerical help with routines that 
permit a large volume of work lies in the 
organization and coding of that material by 
the professional person. It is somewhat akin 
to a production line in a factory. And if any 
sensitive professional is hurt by likening 
some library routines to a factory, we would 
ask, is the library made for these routines or 
are they made to serve the library? There is 
no suggestion of likening the highly special- 
ized judgment of the professional to a pro- 
duction line. Indeed, that judgment is the 
jewel we seek to rescue from being buried 
under masses of detail. 

There is a further point. With the proper 
manuals of procedure on hand, the rapid 
turnover of clerical help will not be nearly 
80 upsetting to the work routines as when the 
librarian spends great time and trouble teach- 
ing an assistant only to have the latter leave 
in a short while. This problem was acute at 
the bank: just when a girl had learned 
enough to be of some use to the library she 
got married. It is the nature of that segment 
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of the labor market to come and go fre- 
quently. Under those circumstances slightly 
lower salaries are often paid, but there need 
not always be a lowering of the quality or 
quantity of work produced. 

The librarian is going to have to face the 
facts and work with what is at hand. If 
properly handled, this ever-shifting clerical 
force can be harnessed to carry the bulk of 
the paper work of the library. Whatever the 
cataloging system used—L.C. cards or Wil- 
son cards or other methods—the clerical help 
can carry the load, but to have that done will 
take a great deal of head work and planning 
on the part of the librarian. Manuals have to 
be written. Principles of good librarianship 
and policies of each particular library must 
be spelled out in terms of specific procedures 
with examples so the clerk hired yesterday, 
today, or tomorrow can pick up the work 
where her predecessor left off. Then, with 
minor variations in speed and accuracy, the 
work will continue. Its continuity and con- 
sistency will depend not on the personnel, as 
is so often the case, but on the procedures 
and forms established in the manuals. 


About the Manual 

A few practical hints on the preparation 
of such manuals might be mentioned. They 
are best made loose-leaf so that when changes 
must be made the major part of the volume 
is not disturbed. Examples culled from ac- 
tual problems that arise in the course of the 
day's work will be found to be the most use- 
ful and the easiest for the assistant to under- 
stand. The minute an assistant says, what 
shall I do about this? the librarian has a first 
class sample—and when the explanation and 
decision are given, there is a page of the 
manual in embryo. Of course it needs to be 
written out in logical order. The logic, or 
common sense as they themselves call it, of 
clerks is a tool ready at hand and far too 
seldom made use of by supervisors. Let the 
manual be addressed to the clerk’s potential 
of common sense and sense of order. 

The bulk of the manual of cataloging pro- 
cedures for the bank was collected in the 
manner described above. Examples grew out 
of the daily work routine and, after they were 
written out, they were given to various mem- 
bers of the clerical staff for testing. Since the 
examples were parts of actual work to be 
done, the solving of these problems resulted 
not only in a part of the manual being com- 
piled but in the work of the library being 
done as well. 
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The approach of the librarian or supervisor 
is simply this: when a staff question is an- 
swered or a task explained the supervisor 
asks herself, why should I repeat myself? 
why not write out these directions once and 
for all? In that way, on the job, the manual 
is prepared. It is practical because it deals 
with actual problems and solutions. It is 
tested for usability by the clerical staff be- 
cause if directions are given one way to a 
clerk and wot understood, the facts must be 
stated another way, and the supervisor cannot 
stop until her directions are understood. 
Therefore she finds a way of explaining the 
matter that /s understood. That way has the 
best chance of being understood by other 
clerks. The written manual should incorpo- 
rate those very words and method of ap- 
proach. Therefore, the everyday work of the 
supervisor puts into her hands not only the 
raw material, but the finished product, if she 
will only use it 

There is, of course, no room here for the 
person who can always do a thing more 
quickly and better herself than she can tell 
someone else how to do it. That one is not 
a supervisor. she is just another clerk. And, 
if librarians are to be librarians and not just 
glorified clerks, they must learn to delegate 
with complete directions all work in the li 
brary that can be coded and done by routine. 
This does not mean that they will never do 
any of it. It docs mean that they will have to 
know a great deal about all of the processes 
and be expert in their performance. But it 
leaves to them the major task which arises in 
nearly all divisions of library work— judg 
ment of content. This is a major factor in 
book selection, and perhaps the major one in 
subject analysis and classification 

At the bank examples were collected and 
tested for six months. At the end of that 
time the whole text was put together and or 
ganized in chapters. Sample title pages, if 
available, or photostatic copies were pasted 
in place, Sample catalog cards were handled 
the same way. The clerk who typed copies 
of the sample cards got a great deal of extra 
practice in making cards 

An analytical table of contents and an 
index added greatly to the usefulness of the 
volume, Each topic, 


no matter how small, 
began a new page at the top, even though 
only a third or half a page was used. In this 
way the user of the manual had only to read 
captions at the top of the page 
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Although the manual at the bank dealt 
only with cataloging procedures, far more 
work that is now safely guarded and undone 
behind the magic of the word professional 
can with thought and care be separated and 
coded for handling by clerical workers. The 
mistake so often made is to draw the line 
vertically instead of according to the nature 
of the work. Consider cataloging. The bank 
hires a cataloger, who performs the work of 
preparing books for use from top to bottom, 
from subject analysis to pasting labels. In 
stead of having a line drawn around them, 
these processes should be separated hori 
zontally, or at least considered part by part 
to see what is required to perform each 

Freeing the librarian from these masses of 
details should not make him less of a librar 
ian. It should by its very nature give him 
time to be more of one 


@ 


THE FAMOUS CHEROKEI 
CHARGING SYSTEM 
(Continued from page ) 

I don't know what we'd do without 
but we'd sure like to try."” C. U. Soon, Di 
rector, Chunking Chopstick Library, Chun 
king, China. 

Further information about the Cheroke 
Charging System can be obtained by writing 
to the firm, which is located at Little America 
Base Camp Number 3, South Pole. (We are 
informed that the town is at present closed 
for the duration of the penguin hunting 
season.) Installation of the system, as well 
as upkeep, can be financed through FHA 
RFC, or the Marshall Plan. The system 
offered at a discount when purchased 
dozen lots. 


A PORTRAIT 
( Se wtle Publi Lit rary, Sunday a n) 


Here by the library window he sits 


Angular, awkward, shy 
His collar is clean, if it never fits 
Gentleman, though awry 


Hungry, eternally hungry, he reads 
Magazines scholars choos« 

Here is the bread of the soul that he needs 
Follower ot the Muse! 

Dreary the week on the clerk's weary stool 
Lonely the room at night 

Snubbed and forgotten, a studious tool 
God give me some of his light! 


HENRY GobbAkD LEACH 
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Where Go the Books? 





By Robert Loses-His Stevenson * 


oe 4 POET and I have a book, but tt 1s 
not mine. It belongs to the library, and 
it is OV erdue. es 

Time to a poet is something to spell—or 
to spell you; so it is not Surprising that my 
book is overdue. It also seems to be lost; 
since I have not been successful in locating 
it to see how much overdue it is—though I 
should rather confess to a lost bookend. 

Since I used the date slip to write the fol- 
lowing poem on and then tore it up when I 
revised the poem and transferred the final 
form to my bank balance report slip, which 
I sent in with my tax returns, I have to re- 
construct this commentary on life in general 
from memory, the same as I have to recon- 
struct from memory an idea of the date the 
book should be due. Having subtracted the 
date slip from the book and the book from 
tnow-where, | have nothing for remainder 
but the poem: 

There's many a slip between the slip and 


the book, 


While ideals, I, and librariannes look 


Although I cannot find the book, I am not 
troubling myself too much. I had too much 
trouble finding it to begin with. This is the 
way it was: When I first went to the library, 
I could not find the catalog drawer in which 
the book should have been listed in its alpha- 
betical place. It should have been in hole 40. 
When the librarianne noticed my scenting 
behavior, with a professional brand of em- 
pathy she spurred her leather heels to the 
hunt. Things began to shape up into se- 
quence then. By taking drawer 18 to hole 18, 
we found drawer 22 was in hole 18, and then 
to hole 22, where 14 had lodged. Hole 14 
fran us up to 71 where I had hit in. Drawer 
40 turned up on the 9th inning. I dare say 
the displaced 18, that started it all, had the 
appropriateness of not wanting to be flicked 
through. 

By this time the librarianne could only 
point to the 40 drawer and pant something 
about “about time” and “just saved being 
ten.” IT learned afterward from a page that 
after they count to ten, librariannes swear 
in archaic language; which is acceptable to 
the public as an indication of erudition, and 


. * Mabel Ef Rust, Reference Assistant University of 
texas Library, Austin 
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to the union anyway, but is a matter kept 
from the not too contemporary library board, 
who might be capable of taking the words 
out of their present context. 

I finally found my book — but without 
benefit of hunt or Dewey's efforts. I was 
browsing in the stacks on the theory that 
someone else (maybe not an eligible bor- 
rower—for want of two dollars for not be- 
longing in the town) had browsed it into a 
clandestine nook, there always to find it when 
he came until he had read it through. Sup- 
porting my theory, the pages were dog-eared 
through chapter four. 

From him that hath not shall be taken, 
even that which he hath.”’ I took the book 
without hesitation because I have a free card 
and twenty dime duplicates, which is as much 
as a deposit card—hence poetic justice. 

The funny part about my lost book is that 
I had just finished chapter four. Never hav- 
ing dog-eared a book in my life, I feel my 
morality of consistency in the little materi- 
alistic evidences of life that I cherish because 
of my spiritual idealism, has volunteered to 
smooth the feelings of those ruffled pages, 
even as I smoothed them with my hands, 
each by each, as I read, and took from them 
their exchange of unruffled exquisiteness of 
thought. 

Maybe someone without a dog-earring 
bent will find my lost library book and lead 
it gently back, by hand and not by ear, to its 
bookstack. Maybe the book is out somewhere 
in a country so incidental in my travels | 
would never see the latter again—and, there, 
so much nature’s own that the leaves of the 
book, like nature’s chlorophyllic ones will 
change to earth, and, seeded, bring blossoms 
to the spring. 

So paper leaves make natural springs, as 
natural springs make paper leaves. Chapter 
four could be both. 


A patron called Hollywood to say that she had 
heard the branch could give the address of anyone 
in the United States. On being informed that the 
library had directories from a number of large cities 
and would be glad to check an address in a given 
city, she exclaimed, “Oh, do you have to know the 
city they live in 

From the Broadcaster, March 1949 

Los Angeles Public Library Staff Association 
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Research on 


Cornerstones 


By Herbert B. Mulford * 


OW much ‘'search” service may a lay 

patron reasonably ask of a librarian? 
How much is the library or its staff prepared 
to give? 

This is an account of one lay request that 
ran into five cities and fourteen libraries for 
an answer to a question no more involved 
as to literary sources than confronts lawyers 
daily with their clients, or “wire” editors of 
newspapers or press associations when some 
crisis in world news arises. The answer to the 
question came through the resourcefulness of 
a librarian who would not admit her work 
was related to “research,” but rather thought 
of it as simply part of the day's chore for 
which she was trained. In a sense this is an 
appreciation. 

There had been an epidemic of layings of 
cornerstones. Representatives of fifty-nine 
nations had gathered at the new building for 
the United Nations in New York City, and 
had joined with the President of the United 
States in laying a cornerstone. In far-off Ethi- 
opia, Haile Selassie, “King of kings and lion 
of the tribe of Judah,” had also laid a corner- 
stone. Over the nation there were reports of 
other dedications: public schools, libraries, 
churches, hospitals, orphanages, and even 
marts of trade. But participants, when asked 
for an explanation of the source of the cus- 
tom, merely indicated that “Cornerstone” 
signifies the basis of something of high pur- 
pose, such as religious belief, government, or 
economic security. 


The Search Goes On 


This was not the answer teachers, preach- 
ers, parents, or even authors needed for chil- 
dren who attend cornerstone ceremonies. Yet 
there was no better answer, apparently, even 
when the inquiry reached other countries: 
Canada, England, Scotland, Sweden, South 
Africa, and France. Nor was the answer 
found in more than a score of library refer- 
ence books, including a dozen encyclopedias, 
as many dictionaries in five languages, and 
year after year of cumulative indexes of books 
and essays, to say nothing of specialized 
popular books on architecture, masonry, and 





* Adviser on Local History, Wilmette, Illinois, Free 
Public Library. 
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building in general. Yet the answer lay in 
most of the libraries. 

The clue is found in the different names 
used for the same custom. For centuries, 
especially in figurative speech and with refer. 
ence to Biblical and other religious usage, 
the word had been “‘corner.’’ Yet both simul- 
taneously and in prior usage the key words in 
English were “foundation,” “‘first,” or even 
“foot’’ stones. In French and other Romance 
languages the key word was “angle.” 

In this particular case the stumbling block 
had been the tacit insistence by all concerned 
that, since the custom in both ceremony and 
in common parlance centered upon “‘corner 
stone, popular reference books should index 
them under this name. But that is not the 
case, save as dictionaries provide bare allu- 
sion to the building custom. It was largely 
by “hunch” that the imaginative librarian of 
a specialized library in architecture began to 
explore with the index on ‘‘foundations.’ 
The search was rewarding. An analysis of the 
copious references, once found, discloses 
three major avenues down which any librar- 
ian might search before finding the satisfac- 
tory result to place before the lay patron 


In Ancient Time: 


Figurative literary usage goes back century 
after century, through philosophers, econo- 
mists, religious writers, Shakespeare, and 
others, but with special emphasis in numerous 
books of the Bible, even back to Wycliffe in 
1382. 

Practical use of such a stone in building 
operations is recorded with kings and queens 
laying them. Tacitus relates the story of the 
placing of the first stone on July 21, A.D. 70, 
at the ceremony of beginning the rebuilding 
of the triple temple in Rome. But even that 
far back we still have not the reason for the 
custom, other than that it was in dedication. 

It is when reference is had to the archaeol- 
ogy of art and architecture that light dawns. 
The story is well worth telling. Indeed it is 
in the circulation lists of many major librar- 
ies. It is partly in the hope that negligent 
encyclopedists and writers of reference books 
for “me of children may include the sub- 
ject in their books that a brief account is given 
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here of what happened thousands of years 
ago to make so deep an impression on the 
mind and traditions of mankind that it has 
not been lost even though the civilizations 
that used it have been, and their works lie 
buried under the dusts of millenia. 

At the dawn of the earliest known civili- 
ution of Chaldea and Assyria, people were 
deeply impressed by the mysteries of the 
celestial universe. Priests were the best edu- 
cated and developed much in the study of 
astronomy. In their desire for the protection 
of the gods, when they built temples, and 
even laid out cities and city walls, they ori- 
ented their structures according to the cardi- 
nal points of the compass. Primarily the de- 
signs were rectangular, but the position of 
towns, temples, terraces, and dwellings usu- 
ally was such that the angles, not the faces of 
walls, pointed north, east, south, and west. 
There were exceptions, but so firmly was this 
orientation implanted in the minds of the 
earliest architects that reports by archaeolo- 
gists say that the pointing of the angles was 
done with all the precision of an astronomical 
calculation; and the builders were wholly 
conscious and adept in such measurements. 
On this basis rests the true significance of the 
eatliest customs. 

We are told the earliest records of the 
cornerstone disclose examples of inscriptions 
laid beneath the stone, calling upon the gods 
to protect the temple and also calling down 
imprecations on any one who would despoil 
it. Gradually this custom expanded. Names 
of the builders became prominent, and 
eventually the plaques or discs of commemo- 
ration became terra cotta cylinders or tubes. 
In time the orientation of the principal angles 
became so traditional that explorers knew just 
where to look for some of the richest archaeo- 
logical finds. Two episodes will suffice to 
close the tale. 

Away back in the far-off ages a temple was 
built to the sun by Sagaraktyas of the first 
Babylonian dynasty. It was destroyed. Tradi- 
tionally its foundations were said to enclose 
sacred tables of Xisouthros (known to Bible 
teaders as Noah of the Deluge). An exca- 
vated text by Nabounid, one of the last kings 
of Babylon, recounts the unsuccessful at- 
tempts of two kings of Babylon to recover 
these relics of the cornerstones. One was 
Kourigalzu and the other the great Nebuch 
adnezzar. One king of Assyria, Esarhaddon, 
made similar search. One of these kings in- 
xtibed, “I have searched for the angle-stone 
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of the temple of Ulbar but I have not found 
it."’ But Nabounid did find the stone. 


More Recentl) 


Nearly a hundred years ago, Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, the great archaeologist and his- 
torian, related an episode of the cornerstone 
directly involving Nebuchadnezzar. His 
studies and discoveries told him that in the 
salient angles of city walls, terraces, and 
temples were to be found terra cotta cylinders 
with highly informative and detailed inscrip- 
tions. On one occasion word came to him 
that a wall 190 feet long and turning at both 
ends in right angles had been unearthed. He 
at once went to the scene of the discovery, 
where the workmen seemed distressed over 
their lack of accomplishment of anything 
really significant. Sir Henry directed them at 
once to remove the top stones of the corners 
and to bring up the tubes or cylinders they 
would find there. The find of cylinders 
placed there twenty-four centuries earlier by 
Nebuchadnezzar was so phenomenal that 
numerous workers in archaeology, thinking 
Rawlinson had some sort of divining rod that 
would tell him where to make discoveries, 
asked for the loan of his magic device. 


If one wishes to know something of promi- 

nent cornerstone ceremonials in literature, 
two other references may be of interest. In 
the famous diary of Samuel Pepys, under date 
of October 23, 1667, one finds the diarist and 
his friend Sir William Pen meeting King 
Charles II of England “with his kettledrums 
and trumpents” on his way to lay the first 
stone for the first pillar of the new Royal 
Exchange in London, where the king per- 
formed the function and was accorded fine 
victuals and in return knighted two of his 
subjects. Or, going back nearly thirteen hun- 
dred years, one can find in the fourth part of 
the history of Tacitus the detailed account of 
the pagan rituals used when the triple temple 
of Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva was begun 
after the quelling of the civil strife during 
which Rome was burned. 
Note: For the benefit of any resourceful li- 
brarians who may wish to capture the sources 
of the information on which this contribution 
is based, it is suggested that in their compre- 
hensive index a card might be inserted for 
“cornerstone’’ with references shown to A 
History of Art in Chaldea and Assyria, by 
Perrot and Chipiez and to The Dictionary of 
Architecture. One day the encyclopedists may 
save them that effort at service. 
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Graphic Bio-Bibliographies 


By William Howard Huff * 


OST librarians will agree that the stand- 
ard biographical-bibliographical form 
of presenting an author to the general public 
is rather unattractive because of the tedium 
of reading a long list of books. A graphic 
presentation of such material might be an 
incentive for library patrons at least to scan 
the work of a writer. American humanists, 
including writers of fiction, science, philos- 
ophy, poetry, history, and drama are sug- 
gested as subjects for such a scheme. 

This project evolved out of a series of 
conferences with Professor Althea Warren 
while the writer was her student in library 
science at the University of Michigan. The 
purpose of the bio-bibliographies is to pre- 
sent biographical and bibliographical mate- 
rial to library users in a relatively easily con- 
structed graphic form, to be mimeographed 
or otherwise reproduced, and distributed in 
connection with a talk or a display of the 
author’s books. These pictorial bio-bibliog- 
raphies are arranged chronologically and gen- 
eral classification of each book is given, such 
as plays, poetry, history, novel, short stories, 
etc. The bibliographies are not complete, but 
include those works of the author which 
would be of interest to general readers. The 
work of each writer presented in this graphic 
manner shows the evolution of his form of 
expression, and the interrelation of his works. 

However, the strength of this graphic pre- 
sentation rests in the fact that it gives a lit- 
erary portrait of any author with a minimum 
of effort on the part of busy librarians, for 
after the groundwork of research and subject 
and chronological arrangement has been laid 
by the professional, the rest can be handed 
over to a typist for stencil cutting. The use 
of a stylus to create the illusion of pages and 
add the general vertical outline of the book 
is but a routine matter. 

Not only the case of the mechanical con- 
struction of the bio-bibliographies but also 
the versatility of their use as supplementary 
material for lectures, book talks, and displays 
increases their value in familiarizing the pub- 
lic with the literary world. Work in various 
fields—poetry, fiction, science—can be read 
ily compared. Workers in adult education 


* Student, University of Michigan, Department of Li- 
brary Science, Ann Arbor 
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are constantly seeking material which wil| 
present an over-all view of an individual 
writer's work. 

The cost of producing the bio-bibliogra 
phies is small and the speed with which this 
can be done is a great asset. In cutting the 
stencil the top lines were done first with the 
parallel line across the page next. The pa 
renthesis key was used for the pages’ outline; 
a stylus and a curved piece of tin were used 
to outline the headband. Titles and dates of 
the books were then inserted, with the subject 
classification. The final operation was straight 
line work with the stylus, which involved the 
drawing of the vertical outline and the in 
sertion of the broken parallel lines for the 
illusion of pages. These bio-bibliographies 
were done by mimeograph but other dupli 
cating processes could be used to produce 
color or tones which would increase their 
attractiveness. (See illustration on page 70.) 

Standard bibliographies were used as 
sources, and the latest works of each author 
checked. The biographical sketch permits in 
clusion not only of highlights of the writer's 
life, but also of his works in collections or as 
yet unpublished. 

The exhibiting of the actual books in 
case with a pile of the bio-bibliographies 
near by may do much to bring old authors to 
new readers. The display might well includ 
photographs of the author, magazine articles 
about him, reviews of his works, etc, Alter 
nating this method of display with others to 
give variety, one bio-bibliography might be 
used to advantage each month. 


JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS 


October 18, 1878-May 18, 1949 


Brooklyn born, Adams wanted to be an engineer 
and for that purpose studied at the Polytechnic In 
stitute in his home town. He graduated in 1898 
and went to Yale, where he studied philosophy 
Obtaining a degree in this field and dissatishe 
with the future offered, he went into business in 
Wall Street and was able to retire, after thirteer 
years, on a small independent income. Relieved of 
financial worries, he returned to his studies, but 
with the first world war came service on Colonel 
House's commission preparing date for the peace 
conference and special duty at the conference after 
wards. These turned Adams’ interest from local t 
world history, and his first trip to France was fol 


lowed by many more with residence abroad tor 
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about nine years. When Adams returned to the 
United States he made his home in Connecticut. 

In 1921 Adams’ writing was rewarded by the 
Pulitzer prize for the literary history, The Found- 
ing of New England. Since then he has been con- 
sidered one of the nation’s most significant his- 
torians. His many works in history, biography and 
education are characterized by the freshness of orig- 
inal thinking and by readability. 


Selected Works 


Memorials of Old Bridgehampton 1916 

History of Town of Southhampton 1918 

Founding of New England 1921 
Revolutionary New England 1923 

New England in the Republic 1926 

Provincial Society 1927 

Hamiltonian Principles 1928 
Jeffersonian Principles 1928 

Our Business Civilization 1929 

The Adams Family 1930 

The Epic of America 1931 

The Tempo of Modern Life 1931 

The March of Democracy 1932 and 1933 

Henry Adams 1933 

America’s Tragedy 1935 

The Record of America 1935 

The Living Jefferson 1936 

Building the British Empire 1938 

Empire on the Seven Seas 1940 

The American 1943 

Frontiers of American Culture 1944 

Big Business ina Democracy 1945 


GEORGE SANTAYANA 


December 16, 1863- 


Santayana was born in Madrid but when he was 
nine, his mother and father being separated, he 
went to Boston to live with his mother’s relatives 
through a previous marriage, but often during the 
summer months returned to visit his father in 
Spain. In Boston he learned English to perfection 
and eventually went to Harvard, where he became 
absorbed in religion and philosophy. He began 
teaching the latter there in 1899, having spent two 
years in Berlin doing graduate work. In 1912 he 
resigned, having received an inheritance, and went 
to England. Following World War I he lived in 
Paris but finally moved to Rome. For a number of 
years Santayana has lived at Santo Stefano Ron- 
tondo, Rome, in the convent of the Little Company 
of Mary, on Celian Hill near the Coliseum, where 
he is looked after by the nuns. 

His works have a beautiful literary quality as 
well as richness of thought. His poetic humanism 
permits him to observe objectively the pageantry 
and beauty of religion without becoming subjec- 
tively involved. His works of philosophy and 
aesthetics have received world acclaim 


Selected Works 
Sonnets and Other Verses 1894 
The Sense of Beauty 1896 
Lucifer 1898 
Interpretations of Poetry and Religion 1900 
The Hermit of Carmel 1901 
Reason in Common Sense 1905 
Reason in Society 1905 
Reason in Religion 1905 
Reason in Art 1905 
Reason in Science 1906 
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Lucretius, Dante, Goethe 1910 
Winds of Doctrine 1913 

Egotism in German Philosophy 1916 
Character and Opinion in the United States 1920 
Little Essays 1920 

Soliloquies in England 1922 

Poems 1923 

Scepticism and Animal Faith 1923 
Dialogues in Limbo 1925 

Platonism and the Spiritual Life 1927 
The Realm of Essence 1927 

The Realm of Matter 1930 

The Genteel Tradition at Bay 1931 
Turns of Thought in Modern Philosophy 1933 
The Last Puritan 1935 

Obiter Scripta 1935 

The Realm of Truth 1937 

The Realm of Spirit 1940 

Persons and Places 1944 

The Middle Span 1945 

Idea of Christ in the Gospels 1946 
Atoms of Thought 1950 


WILLIAM BEEBE 


July 29, 1877- 


This well known scientist was born in Brooklyn 
and educated at Columbia University. At twenty- 
two he became curator of ornithology for the New 
York Zoological Society. Here he has remained 
with the added duties of Director of Scientific Re- 
search. 

He has been both a member and an organizer of 
many expeditions. His books and papers are filled 
with ™ strange and interesting facts he has dis- 
covered in his travels. Although he is a scientist, 
his works do not contain the stiff, dull, and long- 
named writing so often associated with scientists. 
On the contrary, they are alive with an exciting in- 
tenseness which vividly carries one to the ocean 
floor in a bathysphere as well as through dangerous 
but beautiful tropical forests in South America. 


Selected Works 


Two Bird-Lovers in Mexico 1905 
The Bird 1906 

Log of the Sun 1906 

Our Search for a Wilderness 1910 
Tropical Wild Life 1917 
Monographs of the Pheasants 1918 
Jungle Peace 1918 

Edge of the Jungle 1921 
Galapagos, World's End 1923 
Jungle Days 1925 

The Arcturus Adventure 1926 
Pheasants—Their Lives and Homes 1926 
Pheasant Jungles 1927 

Beneath T ropic Seas 1928 
Nonsuch, Land of Water 1932 
Exploring with Beebe 1932 

Field Book of the Shore Fishes of Bermuda 1933 
Half Mile Down 1934 

Zaca Venture 1938 

A Book of Bays 1942 

High Jungle 1949 


VAN Wyck BROOKS 
February 16, 1886 


Born in Plainfield, New Jersey, Van Wyck 
Brooks was educated in local schools and at Har- 
vard, Upon graduation in 1907, he went to Eng- 
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land where he did editorial work for a year. His 
Wine of the Puritans landed him a job as a teacher 
of English at Stanford University in 1911. There 
he taught for two years, and for the next ten 
worked in an editorial capacity on various papers 
and magazines. This proved too strenuous, and 
more and more he turned to his own writing. Mr. 
Brooks received the Dial award of $2,000 for his 
contribution to creative criticism; and in 1936 the 
Pulitzer prize for his first volume of the literary 
history of the United States, The Flowering of Neu 
England. This work received the second Gold 
Medal of the Limited Editions Club, as well. Mr. 
Brooks is also widely known as a translator of 
French works into English. 


Selected Work 


The Wine of the Puritans 1909 

The Malady of the Ideal 1913 

John Addington Symonds 1914 

The World of H.G. Wells 1915 
America’s Coming-of-Age 1915 
Letters and Leadership 1918 

The Ordeal of Mark Twain 1920 

The Pilgrimage of Henry James 1925 
Emerson and Others 1927 

The Life of Emerson 1932 

Sketches in Criticism 1932 

Three Essays on America 1934 

The Flowering of New England 1936 
New England: Indian Summer 1940 
On Literature Today 1941 

Opinions of Oliver Allston 1941 

The World of Washington Irving 1944 
The Times of Melville and Whitman 1947 
A Chilmark Miscellany 1948 


ROBERT FROST 
March 26, 1875- 


Frost was born in San Francisco. His father died 
when he was ten and his mother took him to New 
England. He started writing poetry in high school, 
and after graduation as co-valedictorian with the 
girl he later married, he attended Dartmouth for 
several months. However, because he disliked the 
discipline, he left college and worked as a bobbin 
boy in a mill, taught Latin, and did numerous odd 
jobs. Two years after his marriage in 1895, he 
enrolled in Harvard. Here he remained for two 
years and studied the classics, in which he received 
high grades. During this time he taught a little 
and also did some reporting and editing. 

In 1900 he went to a farm in New Hampshire 
and from 1905 to 1911 taught English in Derry 
and finally, from 1911 to 1912, psychology at New 
Hampshire State Normal School. During this peri- 
od his poems had not been accepted by publishers 
so he sold nis farm and moved his family to Eng 
land, where he felt poetry was given more serious 
recognition 

A Boy's Will and North of Boston were pub- 
lished in England, and, with the fame they brought, 
Frost felt he could return to the United States 
Here he found himself famous and has since been 
at various times ‘‘poet in residence’ at the Uni 
versity of Michigan; teacher of English in many 
colleges, including Wesleyan, Amherst, Middle 
bury, and Harvard; and lecturer at the Bread Loat 
School of English, of which he was co-founder 
He always keeps as home some farm in New Hamp- 
shire or Vermont 
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Sample of Mimeographed Bio-Bibliog 
Described in This Article 


Frost has received the Pulitzer prize for poetry 
three times, 1924, 1931, and 1937. Added to these 
honors are those of honorary degrees, fellowships 
medals, and other awards. His work and life 
built around his strong sense of independence 


are 


Selected Works 


A Boy’s Will 1913 

North of Boston 1914 

Mountain Interval 1916 

New Hampshire 1923 

West-Running Brook 1928 

A Way Out 1929 

The Lovely Shall Be Choosers 1929 
Collected Poems 1930 

The Lone Striker 1933 

A Further Range 1936 

From Snow to Snow 1936 

Collected Poems 1939 

The Witness Tree 1942 

Come In (edited by Louis Untermeyer) 1943 
Steeple Desh 1947 

The Collected Poetry of Robert Frost 1949 


ERNEST HEMINGWAY 
July 1, 1898 


Hemingway was born in Oak Park, Illinois. In 
his youth he was prominent in such sports as foot 
ball, boxing, and hunting. While still in his teens 
he began to earn his living as dishwasher, day 
laborer, farm hand, sparring partner, and writer 
During the first world war he served as an ambu 
lance driver and in the Italian infantry 

After the war he returned to the United States 
but eventually became a foreign correspondent in 
France. In Paris he learned to know the expatriate 
American writers, including Gertrude Stein and 
Ezra Pound, During this period he wrote a great 
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deal; some of his early stories appeared in French 
periodicals. ‘ ; 

His first book, The Sun Also Rises (1926), im- 
mediately became a best seller, and because of his 
racy, rapid conversational style, he has a large num- 
ber of imitators. When Hemingway returned from 
France he made his home in Florida for a while. 
However, because of his hatred of fascism he be- 
came absorbed in the Spanish civil war and went to 
Spain to aid the Loyalist cause. Out of this experi- 
ence came his book, For Whom the Bell Tolls. 
Across the River and into the Trees, his latest 
work, was published in September 1950 


Selected Works 


Three Stories and Ten Poems 1923 

In Our Time 1924 

The Torrents of Spring 1926 

The Sun Also Rises 1926 

Men without Women 1927 

A Farewell to Arms 1929 

Death in the Afternoon 1932 

Winner Take Nothing 1933 

Green Hills of Africa 1935 

To Have and Have Not 1937 

The Fifth Column and the First Forty-Nine 1938 
Spanish Earth 1938 

For Whom the Bell Tolls 1940 

Across the River and into the Trees 1950 


EUGENE O'NEILI 


October 16, 1888- 


A New Yorker by birth, O'Neill has been im- 
mersed in the tradition of the theater all his life. 
His father was an actor, and the boy moved con- 
tinuously about the country with him 

He received his education in Catholic schools 
and attended Princeton for a year (1907). During 
this period he had many odd jobs, among which 
were gold prospector, seaman, and handy man. He 
finally joined his father's company as an actor 
Hospitalized for tuberculosis in 1912, he began to 
write plays. Later as a member of Professor Baker's 
47 Workshop,” he became acquainted with the 
technique of his field 

The Provincetown Players produced some of 
O'Neill's work and later he and others reorgan- 
ized this group. His first play to be put on Broad- 
way was Beyond the Horizon. It received the Pu- 
litzer prize for 1920; as did Anna Christie in 1922, 
and Strange Interlude in 1928. In 1936 O'Neill 
received the Nobel prize for literature. His writing 
possesses independence and is interlaced with the 
problem of man’s relation to God. 


Selected Works 


The Moon of the Carribees, and Other Plays of the 
Sea 1919 

Beyond the Horizon 1920 

The Emperor Jones 1921 

Diff'rent 1921 

The Straw 1921 

Gold 1921 

Anna Christie 1922 

The First Man 1922 

The Hairy Ape 1922 

The Fountain 1923 

Welded 1924 

Desire under the Elms 1925 

The Great God Brown 1926 

Marco Millions 1927 
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Lazarus Laughed 1927 

Strange Interlude 1928 

Dynamo 1929 

Mourning Becomes Electra (trilogy) 1931 
Ah, Wilderness! 1933 

Days without End 1934 

Nine Plays 1940 

Plays 1943 

The Iceman Cometh 1946 


SINCLAIR LEWIS 
February 7, 1885- 


Lewis was born at Sauk Center, Minnesota. He 
was always an avid reader but did not adjust easily 
to the routine and conformity of formal education 
although he did spend several years at Yale. He 
went to England on a cattleboat during his vaca- 
tions and worked on a novel which became his well 
known Main Street. His travels extended to Pan- 
ama, but because of failure to find a job, sent him 
back to Yale, where he was graduated in 1908. 
Then he took various writing jobs, and when Main 
Street was published he received wide literary ac- 
claim. He now lives on a farm in Vermont. 

In 1926 Lewis refused the Pulitzer prize for 
Arrowsmith because he said such awards are for 
the purpose of making writers ‘‘safe, polite, obedi- 
ent, and sterile,”’ but in 1930 he accepted the Nobel 
prize. However, during recent years his work has 
so declined that many feel he is in little danger of 
having to decide again about any award 


Selected Work 


Our Mr. Wrenn 1914 

The Trail of the Hawk 1915 
The Job 1917 

The Innocents 1917 

Free Air 1919 

Hobohemia 1919 

Main Street 1920 

Babbitt 1922 

Arrowsmith 1925 
Mantrap 1926 

Elmer Gantry 1927 

The Man Who Knew Coolidge 1928 
Dodsworth 1929 

Ann Vickers 1933 

Work of Art 1934 

It Can't Happen Here 1935 
The Prodigal Parents 1938 
Bethel Merriday 1940 
Gideon Planish 1943 

Cass Timberlane 1945 
Kingsblood Royal 1947 


EpnNa St. VINCENT MILLAY 
February 22, 1892- 

This refreshing poet was born in Rockland 
Maine, where she attended school. In these early 
years she studied music and literature; the latter 
served to bring her poetic talents to the surtace; 
the former aided in giving her poems their musical 
qualities. She was first published in S*. Nicholas 
magazine when she was fifteen. Because of an es- 
say she wrote in high school, she received financial 
aid from a friend. This enabled her to go to col 
lege, and she was graduated from Vassar in 1917 
There she had taken part in college plays and writ 
ten her famous poem, “Renascence.”” Following 
graduation she lived in Greenwich Village for a 
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while and was connected with the Provincetown 
Players. Her short stories, which she wrote for a 
living, were published under the pseudonym 
‘Nancy Boyd.’ Many of her plays are experimental 
in technique. 

In 1923 Miss Millay received the Pulitzer prize 
for The Harp-Weaver and Other Poems. Her spe- 
cial interest in poetic form is the sonnet. 


Selected Works 


Renascence and Other Poems 1917 

A Few Figs from Thistles 1921 
Second April 1921 

Aria da Capo 1921 

The Lamp and the Bell 1921 

Two Slatterns and a King 1921 

The Harp-Weaver and Other Poems 1923 
The King’s Henchman 1927 

The Buck in the Snow 1928 

Fatal Interview 1931 

The Princess Marries the Page 1932 
Wine from These Grapes 1934 
Flowers of Evil (translation) 1936 
Conversation at Midnight 1937 
Huntsman, What Quarry? 1939 

Make Bright the Arrows 1940 

There Are No Islands Any More 1940 
Collected Sonnets 1941 

Collected Lyrics 1943 


ARCHIBALD MACLEISH 


May 7, 1892- 


MacLeish is a native of Glencoe, Illinois. He 
was educated in the public schools and at Yale, 
where he was elected to Phi Beta Kappa. In 1915 
he entered Harvard Law School “to avoid going to 
work.” He was married in 1916 and went to 
France in 1917 with a hospital unit, but eventually 
transferred to artillery. After his return, he taught 
for a year at Harvard Law School but in 1923 went 
to Paris with his wife and two children in order to 
write. He returned to this country in 1928 and 
bought a farm in Connecticut. He received the 
Pulitzer prize in 1932 for Conquistador, considered 
the best book of verse for 1932. 

His hate for fascism led him to unite with Hem- 
ingway in writing the story for a film, Spanish 
Earth, which defended the Loyalist cause. 

In 1939 he was made Librarian of Congress but 
has since retired. His poetry is freighted with so- 
cial import. 

Selected Work 


The Happy Marriage 1924 

The Pot of Earth 1925 

Nobodaddy 1925 

Streets inthe Moon 1926 

The Hamlet of A. MacLeish 1928 
New Found Land 1930 
Conquistador 1932 

Frescoes for Mr. Rockefeller's City 1933 
Union Pacific—a Ballet 1944 

Panic 1935 

Public Speech 1936 

The Fall of the City 1937 

Land of the Free 1938 

Air Raid 1939 

America Was Promises 1949 

The Irresponsibles 1940 

The American Cause 1941 

A Time to Speak 1941 

American Opinion and the War 1942 
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A Time to Act 1943 
American Story 1944 
Actfive 1948 


HENRY Louis MENCKEN 
September 12, 1880- 


Born in Baltimore, Mencken comes from a fan 
ily of professors, although his father was a bysi 
nessman with an interest in engineering. As a result 
H. L. Mencken graduated from Baltimore Polytect 
nic Institute. However, he was not interested in g 
business career nor in engineering and obtained 4 
job as a reporter, eventually becoming city edito, 
while very young. 

His work has covered many fields, among whict 
are newspaper writing, magazine editing, short 
stories, essays, and scholarly works. The last have 
included criticism and books on the American lan 
guage. Besides these, he is part author of seven 
works, editor of four others, and translator of one 
He is conservative in his views and frowns on lib 
eral politics and modern literary criticisn 

He admits that the only reason he writes is t 
express his “own ego 


Selected Work 


Ventures into Verse 1903 

George Bernard Shaw—His Plays 1905 

Philosophy of Friedrich Nietzsche 1908 

The Artist 1912 

A Book of Burlesques 1916 

A Little Book in C Major 1916 

A Book of Prefaces 1917 

In Defense of Women 1917 

Damn—A Book of Calumny 1917 

The American Language 1919 

Prejudices (Six Series) 1919-1927 

Notes on Democracy 1926 

Treatise on the Gods 1930 

Making a President 1932 

Treatise on Right and Wrong 1934 

Happy Days 1940 

Newspaper Days 1941 

Heathen Days 1943 

The American Language Supplements I and Il 
1945 and 1948 

Christmas Story 1946 

A Mencken Chrestomathy 1949 


THOMAS CLAYTON WOLF! 


October 3, 1900-September 15, 1938 


Wolfe was born in Asheville, North Carolina 
He had an unhappy childhood and turned to book 
as a solace. Because of eccentric characteristics 
which he describes in his autobiographical novels 
he was not accepted as a “regular” boy among his 
school companions. 

At sixteen he went to the University of Nort! 
Carolina and graduated at nineteen. During this 
time he was editor of the college paper and wrote 
three plays, among which The Return of Buck 
Gavin was his first published work. 

In 1920 Wolfe went to Harvard; there he re 
ceived his master's degree. For a while he was an 
instructor in English at New York University but 
gave up this job and went abroad. During this 
period he completed his first novel, Look Home 
ward Angel (1929). Because of the number of 


(Continued on page 7A) 
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URING a recent convalescence I began 

wondering why I am so fortunate as to 
have become a hospital librarian. I think I 
first became interested in hospital library 
work because it seemed to offer such a wide 
variety of experiences. At that time I couldn’t 
have known how right I was! However, be- 
fore I began working as a patients’ librarian 
ina hospital, I may have shared to some extent 
the frequent impression that it is doubtless 
very interesting work but doesn’t require 
much intelligence or special training. 

After several years’ experience, while ad- 
mitting that there are no satisfactory substi- 
tutes for tireless feet and a ready smile, I can 
also appreciate the intellectual satisfactions of 
the work and the need for professional train- 
ing of the worker. 


Master of All Trades? 


Since most hospital library staffs, even in 
large government hospitals, are comparatively 
small, the librarian is likely to find herself 
doing all the types of work which must go on 
in any library. In addition to the ward service 
to patients which is her major responsibility, 
and which should be true reading guidance, 
not merely circulating books, she may be 
wholly or partly responsible for acquisition, 
cataloging, reference, public relations, and 
administration. Usually she will be lucky 
enough to find volunteers for book process- 
ing, magazine deliveries, and perhaps for 
some service at the circulation desk. 

And please don’t raise your eyebrows at the 
word reference. During an acute illness a 
patient's intellectual curiosity may be im- 
paired, but it is one of the first faculties to be 
restored to vigorous health during convales- 
cence ; and many long-term patients, especially 
orthopedic and tuberculosis cases, use their 
enforced leisure to satisfy long-standing de- 
sires for knowledge. Nor does being confined 
toa bed or a wheelchair keep a person from 
listening to radio quiz programs, doing cross- 
word puzzles, or thinking up fantastic things 
to wonder about. An afternoon on my job 
might easily have included planning a reading 
course on the history of opera, searching for 
the most recent information on uranium de 


* Formerly Librarian, Veterans Administration, Oteen, 
North Carolina 
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But This Job Has Everything 


By Dorothy Long * 


posits, locating a satisfactory formula for a 
garden spray, and then trying to find out 
quickly why there’s a strain of redheads 
among the normally brunette Albanians. 

Careful book selection and the need for 
spending a limited book budget as wisely as 
possible are problems faced by most libraries, 
and the hospital library does not escape them. 
The situation here, with the need for selecting 
books which will satisfy all types and ages of 
patrons, is similar to that of the public library, 
except that the hospital librarian may have the 
added complication of patients in neuro- 
psychiatric wards to consider. 

Cataloging in a hospital library is not usu- 
ally very elaborate, but simplifying the cata- 
loging does not necessarily simplify the 
problem, as it requires a nice discrimination to 
determine the degree and kind of simplifica- 
tion which may be applied to a catalog which 
must still be usable not only by the librarian 
but also by ambulant patients and untrained 
volunteer helpers. The frequent necessity for 
cataloging records, film, and other non-book 
materials also complicates the work, as most 
hospital libraries take advantage of all oppor- 
tunities for the use of audio-visual materials, 
especially ceiling projectors, talking books, 
and recorded music. 

As in all types of libraries, the quality of 
service given is the main factor in the public 
relations program, yet, at least in the hospi- 
tals in which I have worked, such forms of 
publicity as radio programs, newspaper sto- 
ries, bulletin boards, and other exhibits are a 
part of the regular routine. Also the really 
efficient hospital librarian tries to stimulate 
interest in the local public library, whether 
or not she is part of the public library system. 


Some Differences 


Of course, there are a few ways in which 
the hospital library differs from most others. 
Certainly much less time is devoted to serious 
study or research, unless, as often happens, 
the person in charge of the patients’ library 
also has the responsibility for the medical 
library. A large part of the reading done by 
patients is recreational, and it is often some- 
what lighter in tone than that done by healthy 
persons, Illness makes less difference in the 
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normal reading interests of people than I had 
formerly supposed, however, perhaps because 
so many other recreational activities are pre- 
cluded. Indeed, I have had many patients tell 
me that they read much more in the hospital 
than at home. 


Some S pecial Problems 


The hospital librarian has also some prob- 
lems which are made more acute by the spe- 
cial setting in which she works. One of these 
is the necessity for correlating her work with 
that of the other departments of the hospital, 
and planning her activities and schedules so 
the library supplements but never interferes 
with the medical and nursing care. 

Two closely interwoven demands upon the 
hospital librarian are that for a specialized 
knowledge of her probably limited book col- 
lection, and the need to become familiar with 
the educational background, physical and 
mental condition, and special interests of her 
patients. The first of these is easier of ac- 
complishment, and is necessary for two rea- 
sons. On a ward visit the librarian can take 
only a limited number of books with her, and 
even the most careful selection cannot antici- 
pate all the requests which will be made. To 
develop and maintain interest in reading, 
then, she must be able to suggest suitable 
substitutes, or to describe and send back later 
the book which will best fill a particular need. 

Secondly, she must be careful in her sug- 
gestions—what books should she of recom- 
mend to a patient with cancer, serious heart 
disease, epilepsy, or a manic-depressive dis- 
order? And, on the positive side, which 
books might help build a more hopeful and 
serene Outlook on life in some of these pa- 
tients? This aspect of the work should not be 
too much emphasized, however. The librar- 
ian is not a censor, and any adult patient may 
be justifiably indignant at an attempt to con- 
trol his reading, though he will usually ap- 
preciate a sincere interest in his welfare. On 
the other hand, neither is the librarian a 
“ministering angel to the unfortunate sick.” 
She is, or should be, a responsible, mature, 
professional worker, competently doing an 
important task. 

The second particularly necessary require- 
ment—that of knowing the patients—is of 
course an ideal which the librarian never com- 
pletely attains, as the patients constantly come 
and go, and even those who remain for a long 
time may change so much mentally and 
physically. For most of us being in a hospital 
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is an upsetting and often frightening disrup. 
tion of our ordinary existence. Prolonged 
hospitalization may break many links with the 
community, may result in changed living con. 
ditions, may even necessitate a change of 
vocation. All the librarian’s ingenuity and 
professional skill may be taxed in maintain. 
ing interest in and knowledge of the outside 
world and in rekindling enthusiasm for hob. 
bies and special interests related to the pa- 
tient’s usual environment and normal life 
She may be asked to help students continue 
with their school work, or to cooperate in 
rehabilitation and vocational retraining of 
handicapped patients. 

There exist also in the field of hospital |i 
brary work Opportunities for original re 
search. To name but one example, no one 
really knows what influence reading material 
of various types has upon patients mentally 
or emotionally ill, and any study which would 
contribute to this knowledge would be quite 
valuable. 


Once, | was looking for a job which 
offered a little of practically everything. | 
found it. 


GRAPHIC 
BIO-BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
(Continued from page 72) 

pages he wrote in his life of thirty-eight ) 
Wolfe may be considered gargantuan in his output 
as well as in his height, which was over six feet 


six inches. 
Selected Works 


The Return of Buck Gavin 1924 

Look Homeward Angel 1929 

A Portrait of Bascom Hawke 1932 

Of Time and the River 1935 

From Death to Morning 1935 

The Story of a Novel 1936 

A Note on Experts: Dexter Vespasian Joyner 
1939 

The Web and the Rock 1939 

The Face of a Nation 1939 

You Can't Go Home Again 1940 

The Hills Beyond 1941 

Gentlemen of the Press 1942 

Letters to His Mother 1943 


The New York Daily News 
note one day in April 1948: 

I am a librarian. Recently I noticed a small boy 
glancing wearily through the juvenile books. Wish- 
ing to help him, I said, “I’m the librarian. May I 
help you?” ‘Please, Ma’am,” he replied, “all these 
books begin, ‘Once upon a time.’ Haven't you any 
thing recent?” 


carried this little 


J. SAUTER 
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E librarians are always recommending 

reading as a hobby for our patrons, 
but how often do we stop to consider that 
books are good for ws, too? 

Reading might well be every librarian’s 
hobby. Like the sailor who is so keen about 
ships he goes sailing on his shore leave, we 
should love books so much we seek them out 
as companions for our leisure time. Probably 
all of us chose our profession because of our 
love of books; however, there is a danger of 
our losing our friendship for them because 
of too close preoccupation with other impor- 
tant aspects of our profession—administra- 
tive problems, for instance. 

To avert this danger, I believe we should 
be aware of it and take definite steps to guard 
against it. We can protect the keen aware- 
ness of books which we had in early youth, 
which made us want to be librarians. We can 
feel toward books the way we hope our pa- 
trons feel. The best librarians are always the 
best bookmen. 

There have been many persistent rumors 
that librarians are not readers. No more seri- 
ous criticism could be made against us. Un- 
less we believe reading is a delight and absorb 
books with eager interest, how can we pos- 
sibly expect to influence patrons and encour- 
age their reading interests? 


Professional Challenge 


The best opinion on this subject I have 
seen was the challenging article, “Librarians 
as Readers of Books,” by Lawrence Clark 
Powell, in Wilson Library Bulletin, February 
1948. I received a mental jolt when I first 
read this article and have been equally im- 
pressed on later readings. If we feel we are 
losing touch with the spirit of books because 
of the pressure of problems connected with 
their physical care, we may well read this 
article and then go on to read some of our 
favorite books for pleasure. This will be real 
bibliotherapy for librarians! 

In diagnosing my own ailment and pre- 
scribing bibliotherapy, I have followed a 
course which has been tremendously bene- 
ficial to me and which should be equally 


* Chief Librarian, Veterans Administration Hospital, 
Richmond, Virginia. 
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Bibliotherapy for Librarians 


By Suzanne McLaurin Connell * 


helpful to others. The following are the 
main points in my plan: 

Every day I read something purely for 
pleasure and not just because it is recom- 
mended in reviews. For my leisure-time 
reading, I want to be my own literary critic. 
No matter how busy the day has been or how 
many books I have had to scan for book 
selection or readers’ advisory purposes, at 
night I read in a leisurely fashion some fa- 
vorite book, new or old, for at least an hour. 
For our work, we have to read hurriedly and 
skim over many pages—frequently in books 
we don’t personally enjoy; for our leisure, 
we can read slowly and at ease—always in 
some volume we have chosen for our genuine 
pleasure. 

I have my own book-of-the-month-club 
and each month I buy some well loved book 
I have before borrowed and have long wanted 
to own. Few of us can collect rare books, but 
all of us can build up our personal libraries. 

I am one of the library's most faithful 
patrons and always keep at home a variety of 
books to fit any reading mood—for example, 
several good mysteries, one or two light, 
humorous works, a poetry anthology, several 
collections of essays, and a study on some 
pertinent subject. I always have with me at 
least some of the books I should choose if I 
were to be stranded on a desert island or 
snowbound in a remote mountain lodge. 

By following this treatment, I am giving 
myself a good dose of bibliotherapy and I 
can guarantee the results for anyone else 
following the same course. In fact, I believe 
most librarians are readers. However, it is 
a wise precaution to remind ourselves and 
others that we are. We believe in books and 
the value they have for our patrons; they are 
our friends as well as our stock-in-trade 


We have been in communication recently with 
WOMAN, meaning World Organization of 
Mothers of All Nations, Inc 

Perhaps librarians should follow suit. How 
about LIBRARIAN—Lovers of Intriguing Books 
Rigidly Anchored to Routines Inhibiting Acquaint 
ance with Novels, Inc 

From Among Ourselves, published by the 
Brooklyn, New York, Public Library Staff Asso- 


ciation 
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NE of the delightful corollaries of the much 

celebrated one hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of the Library of Congress is the weekly piece titled 
“Sesquicentennial” appearing in the Library of 
Congress Information Bulletin. The series — his- 
torical, informative, entertaining, or reflective, as 
the case may be—is by David C. Mearns, L.C.’s 
assistant librarian, and gleams with the kaleido- 
scopic color and pattern inevitably present in “the 
world’s largest bibliographical establishment” 
where throughout the century and a half “there has 
never been an ordinary day.” 

And there has been plenty difference of opinion, 
too. In a recent L.C. Information Bulletin (August 
7), Mr. Mearns gives us a sample, which he calls 
“Symbol and Substance’’: 

Those who saw the Theatre Guild presentation or read 
the Doubleday, Page publication of the text of Karel 
Capek’s R. U. R., will remember that the curtain falls with 
Alquist, architect and head of the Works Department of 
Rossum's factory, saying to Primus, a robot, and Helena, 
a robotess, “‘“Go . . . the world is yours. There have 
been those who agree with him, others have strenuously 
demurred, and out of the dispute has developed a lively 
and sometimes caustic controversy. Take Ainsworth Rand 
Spofford, for example, who Justin Winsor (himself ‘‘nar- 
rative and critical’’) once described as “‘the official father 
of us all, the national keeper of our books,’’ and who 
always and frequently and even publicly declared that li- 
brarians are people. For this outmoded, conservative, and 
superstitious conviction he has been gently rebuked. 

William Adams Slade, the author of a sketch in the 
Dictionary of American Biography, considered him ‘‘old 
school’; William Dawson Johnston in an unpublished 
essay comments on his practical rather than ‘‘systematic 
approach to professional problems; while a successor has 
lamented his ‘‘despise for the apparatus.'’ Herbert Put 
nam has said of him that “‘with his entrance upon librar- 
ianship he put away the merely contemporary, and from 
that moment no one could find him partisan upon a cur- 
rent issue, nor, except after insistent effort, could discover 
his opinion on it."’ But in a paper read before the District 
of Columbia Library Association on December 10, 1902, 
entitled The Mental and Mechanical in Libraries, he did 
speak out upon a current issue. 





It may be appropriate to inquire whether the great 
mass of improved machinery in our modern libraries 
really contributes as much as is claimed to the utilization 
of their stores of knowledge 

Do not misunderstand me. I am not arguing against 
short-hand methods or labor-saving machines. In their 
proper places they are most admirable. But ‘‘there is 
measure in everything,’’ Shakespeare says. We should 
guard against the mistake of putting the symbol before 
the substance. There is nothing that can take the place 
of an alert brain and hand. No automatic machinery 
that was ever invented can match or supersede the auto- 
matic mind and memory. : 

It may be said at last, that the helpful guidance of 
seekers after knowledge is the true function of the li- 
brarian. Books exist in quantities so vast as to bewilder 
rather than to enlighten the average reader. He needs 
to know what to read, and often, too, he has to learn 
how to read. Here it is not the book, but the man be- 
hind the book that most prevails. There is nothing that 
can dispense one who deliberately chooses the calling of 
a librarian from the responsibility of being a guide to 
those who need guidance. . . . 

Let us bear ever in mind that ‘“‘there is no darkness 
but ignorance’’—in Shakespeare's immortal words: that 
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TALKING SHOP.... 


By MDL 


there is no authority that can impose a ne pls 
our understandings; that we are here to make 
of our endowments, for our own sake, and ft 





ot others. 


The perplexities of our times seem to us some 
what more complicated. A taxi driver, the other 
morning, declared that even though others wer 
moving out of New York City, he was going t¢ 
stay right here, atom bomb or no atom bomb 
“When you're going to die, you're going to di¢ 
was his reflection. 

It is true some are seeking homes in the suburbs 
or just beyond the suburbs, and there is consider. 
able talk of defense precautions and prepa 
The most startling instance came in a px 
Atomic Attack, published under the auspices 
Council on Atomic Implications, Inc., of the Uni 
versity of Southern California. The introduction 
assures us that ‘defense against the atomic bomb is 
not hopeless. It is only more complicated But 
if you know what to expect, what to do, you maj 
come through unharmed even while your 
die. If, that is, you think fast in that sp 
when your life is at stake.” 

Called “a manual of survival,’ this pamphl 
suggests what will probably happen in the event of 
an attack, and outlines what can be done in advance 
to make a place of comparative safety; what to d 
at the time to avoid the collapse of buildings and 
flying glass and debris; and what can be done after- 
ward to avoid radioactive places and to decontami 
nate radioactive objects. To those uninitiated in 
the fantastic dangers of war (as most civilians are 
in spite of magazines, newspapers, books, and fam 
ily and friends who have been in combat), th 
suggestions given in Atomic Attack come as little 
less than shocking. ‘One to three seconds in whic! 
to act” to save your life. . But even if you man 
age that, you may have to cope with burns or radi 
ation. If exposed to the latter, 

You yourself, later, can judge whether you'll 
live or die by one symtom: On what day does 
your hair fall out by the handful? If this hay 
pens before the eleventh day after the bom! 
you'd better make your will. If it is later 
the eleventh day, you'll probably live 
Terrifying as all this may seem, it is true that 

the speed with which crises arise leaves no time to 
think, barely time enough for action if that action 
is completely planned and definite. It is thought- 
provoking, if not downright disturbing. One cannot 
help thinking Horace Walpole never dreamed of an 
atom bomb when he said: ‘The world is a comedy 
to those that think, a tragedy to those that feel 

These two extremes are dramatically contrasted 
by John Mason Brown in the August 12 Saturday 
Review of Literature, in “The Two Fronts.’’ The 
cloudless New England sky creates an illusion of 
enduring serenity. But ‘no one anywhere can at 
present take a vacation from the world.” 

It is a little like looking through a camera with 
a double-image rangefinder. Both images are there 
—but not the master touch needed to bring the 
world into focus. 
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EFORE winter work is too much with you, and 
with the past summer's reading clubs and 
other activities fresh in mind, sit down and describe 
your best project in a brief ong over 500 word) 
uticle. Send it to the Wilson Library Bulletin 

with a photograph if incall It won't be aot 
until next May, but how much easier to describe 
what has just happened than to dig out pictures 
fom files and events from memory after a long 
winter has blurred impressions of an outstanding 
summer project! 

ve be be 

Plans for taking to smaller communities works of 
att from the Metropolitan Museum, New York City, 
by the American Federation of Arts, provide for a 
series of traveling exhibitions, each to be circulated 
for twenty-one months, starting in early 1951. The 
frst series includes ten exhibitions ranging from 
Greek and Roman material to modern works, and 
includes sculpture and other forms of art as well as 
paintings. Details are listed in a section of the 
annual spring catalog of AFA Traveling Exhibitions, 
1262 New Hampshire Avenue, Washington 6, D.C. 


ve bh be 
Manuscript maps from the famous Lewis and 
Clark expedition of 1804-1806—the first United 
States government sponsored exploration of the 
Great West’’—are now on display in the Yale 
University Library. 


he 
How can we prevent a third world war?” is the 
theme of a new series of brief radio dramatizations. 
For free copies and for other educational material, 
write Radio Department, Society for the Prevention 
ff World War III, 515 Madison Avenue, New York 
te he Le 
“Special Libraries Directory of Greater New 
York,’ published by the New York Chapter of the 
Special Libraries Association, and including organ- 
ization, personnel, and subject indexes, costs $.L.A. 
members $2.50 and nonmembers, $3. Write Erna 
L. Gramse, 405 Lexington Avenue, New York 17 
ee be be 
Last spring the staffs of the three public library 
systems in New York City explained their budget 
difficulties to the public in a pamphlet released by a 


committee of the United Staff Association of the 


Brooklyn, New York, and Queens Borough Public 
Libraries. 
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random 


From one to three copies of “The 52 List, Out- 
standing Novels of 1949” are available free from the 
Queens Borough Public Library, 89-14 Parsons 
Boulevard, Jamaica, New York. 


te Le te 
A list of 1,000 maps, atlases, and globes pub- 
lished in the United States during the latter half 
1949 costs 50 cents from the Copyright Office, 
Library of Congress, Washington 25, D.C. 


ve ke le 
"The Library, Treasure Chest of Information,” 
Volume 3, Number 3 of the Brooklyn Public Library 
Bulletin, planned to acquaint the public with all the 
kinds of information available in a public library, 
consists of eight pages of questions and answers 
from library reference books, together with other 
information about public libraries in general and 
Brooklyn and the Brooklyn Public Library in par- 
ticular; it costs 15 cents a copy. A condensed pocket 
size version without any Brooklyn questions costs 
10 cents. Write Thomas G. Brown, Brooklyn Public 
Library, Grand Army Plaza, Brooklyn 17, New 
York. 
ve be Le 
A selective list of postwar printed materials on 
Japanese Americans will be sent without charge to 
interested persons upon request to the Japan Inter- 
national Christian University, 44 East 23rd Street, 
New York 10. 
ve Le 
A few copies of the “Chicago Undergraduate 
Library Handbook,” a full-fledged textbook which 
is required reading in the two-weeks library pro- 
gram required of all freshmen, are available for out- 
side free distribution. Write David K. Maxfield, 
University of Illinois Library, Chicago 11. 


hh be Le 
The New Jersey Chapter of Special Libraries As- 
sociation will hold a periodical clinic for junior 
library personnel. For information write Elizabeth 
Ann Thompson, Assistant Librarian, Mutual Benefit 
Life Insurance Company, 300 Broadway, Newark, 
New Jersey. 
ve be Le 


“Population Censuses and Other Official De- 
mographic Statistics of British Africa,’ an annotated 
bibliography, costs 20 cents from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington 25, D.C 


ve Le te 
For material on the observance of National Dog 
Week, September 23-30, 1950 write the National 
Dog Welfare Guild, 114 East 32nd Street, New 
York 16. 
we ee te 
A Best British Book Design exhibit is available 
to any Canadian library agreeing to send it on, 
express prepaid, to its next destination. Those in- 
terested should contact Mrs. John C. McDonald, 
Canadian Library Association, 46 Elgin Street, Otta- 
wa, Canada. 
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In the spring 1950 number, the Library Review, 
of Glasgow, Scotland, ran an interesting biography, 
with a photograph, of Halsey W. Wilson. Written 
by Milton J. Ferguson, until his recent retirement 
director of the Brooklyn, New York, Public Li- 
brary, this was a gracious tribute to the founder 
and president of The H. W. Wilson Company. 


Ce G&S & 

A library of rare and scholarly books, all on 
three by five inch cards, is to be collected by the 
Rocky Mountain region's Bibliographical Center 
for Research, located in the Denver Public Library. 
The library will be made up of microcards, results 
of a new method of reproducing books on cards 
instead of film in photographing documents in 
miniature. Forty-six pages of the original work 
can be reproduced on one card. Special machines 
are necessary to read the microcards. In addition, 
a storage depot, to house old or little used mate- 
rials kept by libraries of the Rocky Mountain and 
plains states area which must be available for re- 
search or scholarly use, is being established in 
Denver. Dr. James C. Hodgson, director of librar- 
ies at Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, Fort Collins, and chairman of the Biblio- 
graphical Center, is in charge of the depot. 


we ee we 

The Swiss National Tourist Office, 475 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17, will send without charge 
posters and literature about travel in Switzerland. 

Se &e & 

Both their “Manual of Institutional Library Pro- 
cedures” and their “Employees Library Bibliogra- 
phy” are available without charge from the Depart- 
ment of Corrections, California State Prison, San 
Quentin. 











































Natural Resources Activity of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, number 76 in the ‘Public Affairs Bulletin” 
series of the Legislative Reference Service (249 
pages), is available from the Card Division, Library 
of Congress, Washington 25, D.C., at $1.70 a copy. 
From the same source The Havana Charter for an 
International Trade Organization, number 82 in the 
same series, costs 30 cents a copy. 

A 167-page mimeographed report, ‘Survey of the 
Library of Texas A & M College,” costs $2 per copy 
from Robert A. Houze, acting librarian of the col- 
lege, College Station, Texas. 
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Ob, oe it! Theyre changing our 
address again ! 








“Works on Korea,” a classified list of titles 
the East Asiatic Library's material on Korea in the 
Chinese Japanese, and Korean languages availgh; 
through interlibrary loan can be had on reques 
from the East Asiatic Library, Columbia Univer 
sity, New York 27. This library issues also “Note: 
on Selected Japanese Acquisitions,” approximately 
every two months. 

 & & & 

“Caux Information Service’ is reporting jp 
French, German, and English the 1950 World 
Assembly for Moral Re-Armament at Caux, Switzer 
land, which started last June and is continuing for 
seventeen weeks. Subscription i in the United States 
$3. For further information write Moral Re-Arma 
ment, 833 South Flower Street, Los Angeles 1° 
California. 

we he ie 

Numbers 9, 10, and 11 in the series of “Occa 
sional Papers’ of the University of Illinois Library 
School, are available free to those writing Herber 
Goldhor, University of Illinois Library School, Ur 
bana. They deal respectively, with “Basic Book 
mobile Specifications,” ‘Recent Trends in Univer 
sity Library Buildings,”’ and “Report of a Survey of 
the Library of Dillard University.’ 

te Ll Lo 

A bibliography, “The Child Discovers Art 
compiled by William J. Dane, of the Art and Musi 
Department of the Newark Public Library, to serve 
as guidance to parents of preschool children and for 
use at PTA meetings, nursery school programs, an 
elsewhere, is available for 5 cents from Marcelle 
Frebault, Art and Music Library, Newark, New 
Jersey, Public Library. 

he ee we 

In-Service Preparation for Guidance Duties, Part 
One, one of a series of committee reports from the 
proceedings of the Eighth National Confere nce of 
State Supervisors of Guidance Services and Coun 
selor heer gs costs 30 cents from the Division of 
Vocational Education, United States Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C 

Union Now with Britain and/or Union Nou 
both by Clarence K. Streit, can be obtained fron 
Federal Union, 700 Ninth Street, N.W., Washing 
ton 1, D.C., with a subscription to Freedom é 
Union magazine ($4 for the first year and $3 for 
each additional year). 

eS5 ee 

Growing Up in Vermont, which retails for $3 
is available to libraries for $2 plus 12 cents postage 
for single copies. Write the author, Mary J 
O'Neil, 113 State Street, Rutland, Vermont 

we ee 

This year marks the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
“Outstanding Educational Books,’’ prepared annu 
ally by the education department of the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, and published in the NEA 
Journal for May. Reprints cost 5 cents a copy from 
the Publications Department, Enoch Pratt Free Li 
brary, Baltimore 1, Maryland. 

we we 

Political Science and Economics of Western Ger 
many and The Social Sciences in Western German) 
first and second of a series of status of intellectual 
life surveys, are available free to libraries (but not 
to individuals) on application to the European 
Affairs Division, Library of Congress, Washington 
25, DC. 
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CURRENT 
REFERENCE 


BOOKS 2 Edited by FRANCES CHENEY 


fA monthly review of non-subscription publications. 
The judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson 
Company. Communications should be addressed to Mrs. 
Cheney, Library School, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville 4, Tennessee. ] 


Reference Book Check List 


1, CUMMINGS, PARKE. The Dictionary of Base 
hall. New York, Barnes, 1950. 122p. $1.50 

2, CIARDI, JOHN, ed. Mid-Century American 
Poets. New York, Twayne, 1950. 300p. $4 

3, DaicHES, Davin and WILLIAM CHARVAT, 
eds. Poems in English, 1530-1940. New York, 
Ronald Press, 1950. 763p. $3.50 

4. Encyclopedia of Canada. Newfoundland sup- 
plement. Toronto, University Associates of Can- 
ada, 1949. 104p. $4.50 

5. Hammond’s Complete World Atlas. New 
York, Hammond, 1950. 376p. $5 

6. HAUSMAN, LEON A. Beginner's Guide to 
Fresh-W'ater Life. New York, Putnam, 1950. 
128p. $2 

7. HUNT, SARAH and ETHEL CAIN. Games the 


World Around. New York, Barnes, 1950. 269p. 
$3 

8. International Labor Directory, 1950. New 
York, Claridge Publishing Corporation, 1950. 


864p. $25 
9. Kent's Mechanical Engineers’ Handbook. 
New York, Wiley, 1950. 2v. $8.50 each 

10. MATTHEWS, WILLIAM, comp. British Di- 
aries. Berkeley, University of California Press, 
1950. 339p. $3.75 

11. Moses, JULIAN M. Collectors’ Guide to 
American Recordings, 1895-1925. New York, 
American Record Collectors’ Exchange, 1949. 200p. 
$3.75 

12. O'CONNELL, CHARLES. The Victor Book 
f Overtures, Tone Poems and Other Orchestral 
Works. New York, Simon and Schuster, 1950. 
614p. $3.95 

13. PARTRIDGE, Eric. A Dictionary of the Un- 
derworld. New York, Macmillan, 1950. 804p. $9 
14. PARTRIDGE, Eric. Slang, Today and Yes- 
terday. New York, Macmillan, 1950. 476p. $5 
15. PEACH, W. NELSON and WALTER KRAUS. 
Basic Data of the American Economy, 1950-1951. 
Chicago, Richard D. Irwin, 1950. $3 

16. RuE, ELorse, comp. Subject Index to Books 
‘or Intermediate Grades. 2d ed. Chicago, Ameri- 
can Library Association, 1950. 493p. $6 

17. SMITH, Epwarp C. and ARNOLD J. ZurR- 
CHER. New Dictionary of American Politics. New 
York, Barnes and Noble, 1949. 437p. $3.25 

18. STUBBINGS, G. W. A Dictionary of Church 
Music. New York, Philosophical Library, 1950. 
1280p. $3.75 
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19. TreBLE, H. A. A Classical and Biblical 
Reference Book. New York, Medill McBride, 
1950. 191p. $2.25 

20. VeERRILL, A. Hyatr. The Shell Collector's 
Handbook. New York, Putnam, 1950. 228p. $4 

21. ZiM, HERBERT S. and ALEXANDER C, MAR- 
TIN. Flowers, a Guide to Familiar American Wild- 
owers. New York, Simon and Schuster, 1950 


157p. $1 


The Indefatigable Partridge 


NEW title and a revised edition in the same 

year is indication that Eric Partridge is still 
fond of slang. His Dictionary of the Under- 
world” covers the language of the convict, racke- 
teer, criminal, crook, beggar, tramp, and spiv with 
his characteristic sly humor, the author culling ma- 
terial not only from earlier slang dictionaries but 
from the publications of contemporary American 
writers on crime. As in many of his earlier vol- 
umes, he cites source, with date, and is more com- 
plete for words of British origin. It makes fasci- 
nating reading. 

The third edition of Slang Today and Yester- 
day™ is little changed, consisting of a brief post- 
script to the text, which notes the changing attitude 
toward slang. Also the vocabulary section has been 
modernized at a few points. Libraries with the 
earlier edition will probably find insufficient revi- 
sion to warrant their buying this one. 


Readers and Writers 


The second edition of Eloise Rue’s Subject Index 
to Books for Intermediate Grades” largely re- 
places the earlier volume and its supplement. From 
aardvarks to Zulus it arrays the contents of 1,800 
in print and 75 o.p. titles, indicating 215 which are 
recommended as a basic collection for a small li- 
brary. It continues to show age levels, to give page 
references, and to omit texts on grammar and com- 
position. 

British Diaries is a descriptive list of the pub- 
lished and unpublished diaries written by English- 
men, Scotsmen, Welshmen, and Irishmen over the 
500 years from 1442 to 1942. Arranged chrono- 
logically by years according to the date of the first 
entry, it has an author index. We have the Gug- 
genheim foundation to thank for this splendid 
source of material for social historians, which gives 
location of unpublished materials, a brief descrip- 
tive note on each title, and brief biographical in- 
formation. Alas, there is no geographical index 
and Professor Matthews says, “The request of sev- 
eral reviewers for a subject index was so much 
easier to make than to satisfy that I have rejected 
the idea.” 

John Ciardi, young American poet, has solicited 
from each of fourteen other poets who have come 
into prominence during the last ten years, a selec- 
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tion of his poems, prefaced by a statement of per- 
sonal writing principles. These poets have come 
through nobly, and most of them have even 
answered his questionnaire. So all Mr. Ciardi had 
to do was to write a twenty page preface, select 
his own poems, supply brief biographical data, and 
the result is a very interesting document. Since he 
includes such important young poets as Robert 
Lowell, Randall Jarrell, Karl Shapiro, and Del- 
more Schwartz, and two women poets, Muriel 
Rukeyser and Elizabeth Bishop, we have a really 
significant anthology, Mid-Century American 
Poets * 

Daiches and Charvat begin their Poems in Eng- 
lish*® with the sixteenth century, one of the great 
germinating periods of English poetry. After re- 
viewing the revolution in the methods of teaching 
poetry at the college level, they state that they have 
tried to restore to criticism some terms which cor- 
respond more closely to the ways in which poetry 
is read and appreciated than many of the terms to 
which modern critics restrict themselves. They 
have included only whole poems, have tried to do 
justice to poets who have been unduly neglected 
in recent criticism and anthologies—the Victorians, 
for example. Each of the chronologically arranged 
sections is prefaced by a critical introduction. There 
is a separate section of notes, and an index to au- 
thors, titles, and first lines. It should make a sound 
addition to the reference collection even if it is 
intended as a college text. 


Shells, Salamanders, and 
Sneezeweeds 

Zim’s little guide to familiar American wild- 
flowers * may be recommended because it is in- 
expensive, has good color reproductions, is ar- 
ranged in four groups according to color, and in- 
cludes map showing habitat for each. It is a handy 
little beginners’ guide. 

Hausman’s Beginner's Guide to Fresh-W ate 
Life® adds another title to a popular and well 
planned series, including the small fishes, frogs, 
aquatic insects, snails, mussels, salamanders, and 
other common forms of animal life found in lakes 
and streams. Pocket sized, its clear black and white 
illustrations and brief descriptions written with the 
minimum of technical terminology recommend it to 
the novice. It also includes such information as 
this on the common toad: “It cannot ‘give warts.’ 
Neither can it live for years encased in rock!” 

The Shell Collector's Handbook™ does not fol- 
low conventional handbook form, but is made up 
of separate chapters on such topics as how sea 
shells are formed, names of shells, where shells 
are found, shell enemies, shells of the Pacific Coast. 
These are accompanied by photographs and draw- 
ings, all black and white. Arrangement of mate- 
rial and lack of a detailed index make it more use- 
ful for reading than for ready reference. 


Games 

The authors of Games the World Around’ tell 
us that this guide presents to the recreation leader, 
the camp director and counselor, the librarian, the 
classroom teacher, and the physical education in- 
structor, inspiration and materials to help develop 
a better understanding of human relations and an 
appreciation of other peoples through participation 
in folk play and games. Chapters on play patterns, 
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guidance in play, and socialization through play 
preface the over four hundred instructions op 
games. These are arranged alphabetically by coup 
try of origin with indexes covering age level, de. 
gree of activity, playing area, and type of game 
It should be useful to primary through junior hig} 
school. 

A handy, inexpensive alphabetically arranged 





1 list 
of baseball terms, explaining the structure of ¢ 
game but not its history, is The Dictionary of Ba 
ball* by the well known compiler of the Dictiongr 
of Sports. Also included is brief identificatior 
teams and stadia, a very few illustrations, and ¢ 


official baseball rules. 


Religion and Mythology 


Decherd Turner, librarian of the theologic: 
school, Southern Methodist University, su 








the following note on A Dictionary of Chur 
Masic." “Libraries are full of hymn stories an 
biographies of their writers. Julian's A Dictionar 


of Hymnology and Handbook to the Church Hyn 
nary, edited by Moffatt and Patrick, set high stand 
ards for related works. However, this volume 
a vacancy beside the other works becaus 
complementary nature. It is an alphabeti 
of definitions of the principal technical 
church music. The definitions are i | 
Inter-relationships are given cognizance by ‘s 
and ‘see also’ references. Although necessary to « 
religious reference shelf, the book's si 

seem disproportionate. 

Another little volume, less expensive, is A Cla 
ical and Biblical Reference Book,” a dictior 
names most frequently used in English 
Since the author has leaned heavily « u 
ard reference sources as Smith Ss Sm wier Ula 
Dictionary, the Illustrated Bible Dict: 
the Oxford Companions, the well printed and ill 
trated little handbook seems better suited for hor 
purchase than library use. It does not pretend t 
take the place of more exhaustive works 

















Music 


The Victor Book of Overtures, 7 Poen ind 
Other Orchestral Works” now takes its place be 
side the other Victor books of operas, symp! 
concertos, and ballets. Arranged alphabetic 
composer are stories and musical descript 
more than two hundred and fifty composi 
with over three hundred musical examples. A dis 






cography of Victor recordings is appended. The 
author has included over a hundred compositions 
which may be found in the earlier edition of tl 


Victor Book of the Symphony but the major por 
tion of the volume is made up of new material. It 
is a handy volume for a record listening room in 
library and for record buyers. 

For the collector of rare celebrity discs, the Col 
lectors’ Guide to American Recording 189) 
1925™ lists under the name of the performer a 
“golden treasury of records’ with brief notes on 
the performer, such as “Melba is the nearest thing 
to perfection in vocal technique, and critics who 
hail nothing but glissando and parlando in singing 
might do well to listen to her recordings made at 
forty-five, fifty-five, even sixty-five and learn how 
Italian arias, French art-songs, and English ballads 
benefit alike from proper production The guide 
includes a great deal of hard-to-locate information 
on records. 
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Engineering 


To review a new edition of such an old stand-by 
as Kent's Mechanical Engineers’ Handbook® is 
hardly necessary, since librarians have learned to 
expect substantial revision and adherence to the 
high standards set by earlier editions. But the two 
volumes of the twelfth edition are the first to ap- 
pear since Robert Kent's death in 1947, and much 
of the preliminary planning was done by him be- 
fore his death. The design and production volume, 
representing the work of ninety-two contributors, 
gives the engineer basic principles, working for- 
mulas, charts and tables, standard dimensions, pro- 
portions and specifications, and illustrated discus- 
sions of typical equipment, arranged in twenty-eight 
sections. The volume on power covers the entire 
field of heat-power engineering and transportation 
and has been entirely rewritten by nearly eighty 
authorities. The index has received much attention 
in this edition. Thus these volumes continue to up- 
hold the reputation of over fifty years. 


Social Sciences 

Also issued in a new edition as testimony of its 
usefulness is Basic Data of the American Econ- 
ymy,** which was reviewed originally in these col- 
umns in April 1949. It follows the same pattern, 
including topics usually covered in elementary eco- 
nomics courses, and providing clear, large, up-to- 
date charts and tables on the national income, popu- 
lation, natural resources, price levels, agriculture, 
etc., citing sources of the statistics. The present edi 
tion has been designed for use during the next two 
years and the publishers will provide new data in 
the form of a free supplementary pamphlet which 
will be available prior to the beginning of the fall 
semester of 1951 

Five hundred new terms have been added to the 
New Dictionary of American Politics," bringing 
the total to about 3,500 brief definitions and de- 
scriptions of national, state, and municipal govern- 
ment, important Supreme court decisions, political 
parties, slogans, and nicknames. Twenty-four small, 
black and white maps showing such things as the 
Canal Zone, TVA drainage area, and disputed 
boundaries are scattered through the volume. Spe- 
cial effort has been made to incorporate terms re- 
lating to political developments in the international 
held since World War u. 

The small volume on Newfoundland, issued as a 
supplement to the Encyclopedia of Canada,‘ fol- 
lows the form and scope of the original set, but re- 
stricts itself to material on Newfoundland not 
found in the other six volumes. It must be remem- 
bered that this is not a general encyclopedia and 
that choice of material depends on its connection 
with the territory covered, e.g., a biography of 
Philip Henry Gosse is included because he wrote 
The Entomology of Newfoundland. Some of the 
articles are superficially treated, e.g., words and 
phrases, which mentions only three examples and 
one reference in its fourteen lines. 

International Labor Directory,’ designed to give 
names and addresses of personnel of government 
labor agencies, arbitration associations, lawyers, 
and labor relations consultants, is misnamed, for it 
is not truly international in scope. Most of the un- 
indexed volume is devoted to the United States and 
Canada, with a short section on Great Britain. 
About 68,000 names of labor officials and govern- 
ment representatives, 42,000 addresses, and 22,000 
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listings of local unions make up the volume which 
in the main is a series of alphabetical arrangements 
within certain classifications. However, locals are 
arranged by number, and in order to find the name 
of the head of the Grand Rapids local of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, Dropforgers, 
and Helpers, you have either to know the number 
of the local or keep looking until you spot it. It 
must have been a terrific undertaking, but it is so 
specialized in its information that it will be useful 
chiefly in large university libraries and in those 
which give service to labor. The latter are listed in 
the directory, by the way. 

Hammond's Complete World Atlas® follows the 
American practice of including a large amount of 
gazeteer information and a number of photographs 
of important buildings, but the maps are a little 
small for general library use. It is an ideal atlas 
for home purchase, however, for the individual 
maps, printed on facing pages, are clear and de- 
tailed, most of them in full color. Physical and 
political maps of all continents, individual maps 
of each country, and of each state in the United 
States are included. Insets include such things as 
important cities and small outline maps of the 
United States showing the location of a particular 
state in red. On the state maps, railroads are num- 
bered and an accompanying list on each map makes 
possible quick identification of each line. Of course, 
most of the type is so small that users past forty 
will have to use a magnifying glass. The map of 
Korea is very, very small, but how were the com- 
pilers to know a larger one would be needed ? 


FUGITIVES 


Hands acs be Sea Neu James W. Thirsk, Senior 
Assistant Librarian of the National Central Library in 
London, writes that Walter Hamilton's Parodies of the 
Work f English and American Authors (6v. 1884-1889) 
reprints twenty parodies of Hiawatha, which was the fugi- 
tive listed in the April 1950 issue of this column. Thank 
you, Mr, Thirsk. 





Followed by a bookmobile, this library 
float led nineteen others in the Cass 
County centennial parade, which took an 
hour to pass. Built by two staff members, 
who used antiques loaned by citizens for 
furnishings, red and yellow cellophane 
over large flashlights for the fire, and a 
patron for the boy, the float won first 
prize, a blue ribbon and twenty-five dol- 
lars. A small radio for the library was 
bought with the prize money. 


Buttons 


T’s always nice to know that some of the things 
suggested in this column have been of sufficient 

interest to be put into practice. Better still to know 
that they have been favorably received by both the 
library profession and the public. 

Cuyahoga County Library reports that they suc- 
cessfully publicized buttons and button collecting 
through a radio program, a booklist, window dis- 
plays, and newspaper articles. They chose as the 
occasion for the display the period when the Na- 
tional Button Society met in Cleveland. The Society 
arranged for an exhibit in the window of a down- 
town bank on Cleveland’s Public Square and the 
display not only included buttons but the county 
library's books about buttons, booklists, and an- 
nouncements of a special radio program. A member 
of the Cleveland Button Society and the Ohio State 
Button Society was delighted to appear on “Book 
Caravans’’—the weekly radio program conducted at 
11:30 A.M. over WHK by Cuyahoga County Li- 
brary. To lend more variety to the program a small 
group of young people joined the guest speaker and 
contributed some interesting information about the 
history and use of buttons. All the county library 
branches had window displays of button collections. 
The most amazing thing was that every branch li- 
brary had at least one staff member who collected 
buttons, so it was not difficult to assemble display 
materials. The heading BUTTON, BUTTON—LET’S 
GET THE BUTTON HOBBY was used in each window 


display. Finally, a very comprehensive, annotated 
booklist called “Books and Quotations for Button 
Collectors” was prepared for distribution. A few 


copies are still available if you write immediately 
to the Publicity Department, Cuyahoga County 
Public Library, 1150 West Third Street, Cleveland 
13, Ohio. adhe ool you don't have to wait for a 
button society to visit your community to have a 
button exhibit. Button collecting is now the num- 
ber two hobby in this country. It is exceeded in 
popularity only by stamp collecting. 


Annual Reports 


Library annual reports seem to get better and 
better. They are more attractive in appearance and 
content and contain the kind of information the 
library public is interested in reading. So many 
fine examples have come this way we would like to 
list all of them. Time and space make that impos- 
sible so a few types have been chosen in the hope 
that each will prove to have some feature that can 
be used by other libraries. The Public Library of 
Greenfield, Massachusetts, issued a report this year 
that is unlike anything they ever did before. And 
thereby hangs a tale. On the board of trustees was 


* Librarians are invited to send articles, copies of pub 
licity material, descriptions and photographs of exhibits, 
booklists, annual reports, and other printed material to the 
editor of ‘“The Crow's Nest,’’ Mildred Bruder Buchanan, 
8139 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 19, Illinois. 
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THE CROW’S NEST" 


Mildred Bruder Buchanan, 


Editor 


a member who felt he was ‘'frustrated’’-—to use hi 
own word. He felt that attending meetings an 
signing the pay roll was not enough; he could a 
should make some real contribution to the library 
The chairman of the board and the librarian got 
together and decided the frustrated member was 
right . . . he should be allowed to use his tal 
They forthwith turned the annual report over t 
his expert keeping. And what a i” I 
dry-as-dust reading but a fine job by a public rel 
tions expert . . . for that is his business Art wi rk 
was handled by two members of his office staf 
and the booklet printed by an offset printing 
pany in the neighboring town of Springfield. Tt 
net cost to the library was twenty-thre« nts 
copy—half of what the old dry-as-dust report 
previously cost. Public reaction to the report was 
immediate and favorable. As for the fru 
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expert isn't it too bad we can’t all snare 
for our boards! 
The Chattanooga Public Library of Tennesse 


also rang the bell with a bright, cleverly illustrat 
six-page folder that combines an annual report wit! 
a succinct account of available services, and 
tailing of what more adequate support can 
library users. The report is indicative of the chang 
in the public library outlook and concepti 
service, and helps to explain why Ch 
21,000 card holders read 40,000 more 
1949 than they did in 1948 
The Public Library of Bristol, Connecticut 
a pleasing blue-on-white, four-page folder wit 











illustrations that 1s an excellent example of wl 
library—large or small—can do effectively without 
spending much money. Well designed and w 
worded, it presents the library's story, resources 


and needs simply and effectively 
Last but not least is “Progress with the Deny 

Public Library,” a much more elaborate but never 
theless basically simple presentation of a library's 
growth and plans for the future. Sixteen pages in 
length, the booklet is illustrated with photograph 
and blueprint end papers. This publication served 
not only as an annual report but as an anniversary 
memento of Dr. Malcolm G. Wyer's twenty-five 
years of forward-looking leadership of the Denver 
Public Library. 





Blotter 


If you are looking for a relatively inexpensiv 
piece of promotion you might follow the examp! 
of the Nashville, Tennessee, Public Library and 
consider the possibility of an advertising blotter 
Faced with the problem of keeping the referen 
department in the public eye — especially where 
business people were concerned — the Nashville 
Public Library decided to try the blotter medium 
After making the choice they listed all services ot 
the library in the copy, with special emphasis on 
the information phone service given by the ret 
erence department. The layout was handled by a 
local printing company after several conferences 
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with the librarian and the public relations pom, 
sentative. The first order of 2,500 blotters—4” x 9 
_cost $37.50. The second 2,500 cost $34. 

After the blotters were printed the public rela- 
tions representative of the library called on various 
businesses, banks, public utilities, and factories, 
asking for either the president or the personnel 
director. His reception in all cases was cordial and 
the representatives were willing to place the library 
blotters throughout their companies. The banks 
even offered to put them on the public desks. Serv- 
ice clubs agreed to distribute them at their luncheon 
meetings and the Chamber of Commerce mailed 
1,500 to members in one of their regular mailings. 

And what were the results? Well, as in all proj- 
ects of this kind the immediate effects are difficult 
to measure. But information service by phone Aas 
increased and the Nashville Public Library has 
made many new friends in the process of distrib- 
uting 3,500 blotters. What's more, they expect to 
distribute at least 1,500 additional blotters this fall 
to business firms not yet on their cooperating list. 


Flower Show 


The Thayer Public Library at Braintree, Massa- 
chusetts, experimented this spring and participated 
ina flower show. For the first time the local garden 
club decided to have a show and asked the library 
to set up a garden books table. A booklist, “Fifty 
Books to Help You Grow a More Beautiful Gar- 
den,” was mimeographed on two sheets, one pale 
orchid and the underneath one pale green. The 
lower edge of the top sheet was cut away to show 
the green sheet beneath. These colors were in keep- 
ing with the general color scheme of orchid, green, 
and yellow chosen for the entire display. Follow- 
ing the theme, “The Gateway to a Better Garden,” 
a low white fence with ‘Fire Chief’ petunias in 
blossom behind it set off the entrance to the library 
display. A folding screen was used for a backdrop 
and on this were hung five water-color posters by 
a high school senior. The pictures, framed in pastel 
colors, portrayed a woman gardener in a series of 
humorous scenes. A maple bookcase was filled with 
the library's “‘prettiest’” garden books and a sign 
informed all comers, THAYER PUBLIC LIBRARY CAN 
HELP YOU SOLVE YOUR PROBLEMS. Additional 
books were arranged on a table—a book on gera- 
niums was flanked by a handsome, potted geranium 
while Iris for Every Garden was placed near a large 
bouquet of the same flower. All blooming plants 
and flowers were donated by library patrons. Re- 
serves were taken for books and reference questions 
answered. As a happy surprise the library won an 
unexpected honor—an award given “for an ex- 
hibit not in the contest classification, yet of very 
special merit."". The Thayer Public Library staff 
feels that the whole project was well worth the 
effort it cost for the response to the exhibit has 
been gratifying and considerable. 


Music 


This Spring the Withers Public Library of 
Bloomington, Illinois, received a substantial sum 
of money from the local chapter of Delta Omicron 
sorority for the purpose of replenishing the li- 
brary’s collection of circulating records. Just before 
the local “Spring Festical” the albums arrived and 
the library decided to call attention to the gift 
through an exhibit titled MUSIC—OLD AND NEW. 
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Interested residents loaned various models of early 
victrolas, a zither made of cigar boxes, an early 
Edison Amberola that played cylinder records, an 
organ grinder’s organ, a dulcimer, a Delaware 
Indian flute, a flute of 1870, a bugle used in World 
War I, and a melodeon brought to McLean County 
in 1838 from Massachusetts. The library un- 
earthed a large box of old popular music and nos- 
tal gic memories were — by the ‘‘pin-ups” of 
such songs as “Nobody Wants to Play with Me” 
and ‘'So-Long-Oo-Long.” A local bookstore con- 
tributed a display of the newest books on music; 
the library arranged an exhibit around the most 
popular music books in the collection, and the new 
music albums were visible to all library visitors. 
But it was the old instruments that held the lime- 
light with “All Aboard for Dreamland,” the tin- 
kling favorite. Of course, library peace and quiet 
were somewhat disturbed, especially when “The 
Good Old Summertime” played on the organ 
grinder’s organ vied with the “Stephanie Gavotte” 
rendered by the smallest of the music boxes. But 
the exhibit made a host of new friends for the 
Withers Public Library and did much to help 
stimulate the use of music books and recordings. 


JOHN COTTON DANA 
PUBLICITY AWARDS 


Seven awards and four honorable mentions in 
the John Cotton Dana Publicity Awards Contest 
were announced at the Second General Session of 
the American Library Association conference in 
Cleveland, where all entries were on display. Scrap- 
books were submitted as entries by 33 libraries in 
this year’s contest, sponsored by the Wilson Li- 
brary Bulletin of New York in cooperation with 
the American Library Association Public Relations 
Committee. The judges, who based their criteria 
for selecting winners upon John Cotton Dana's pio- 
neer policies of aggressive service to the communi- 
ty and the publicizing of this service to increase 
public use of the library, included: Helene Scherff 

Taylor, in charge of public relations, Bloomfield. 
New Jersey, Free Public Library; Thomas Gilbert 
Brown, editor, Brooklyn, New York, Public Li- 
brary; and Annette Smith Lawrence, former educa- 
tion director, Council against Intolerance. 

The winning scrapbooks are available for circu- 
lation to groups or individual libraries who wish to 
borrow them. Address the John Cotton Dana Pub- 
licity Awards Committee % Wilson Library Bul- 
letin 950 University Avenue, New York City 52. 

PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
Up to 25,000 Population 
To the MOUNT VERNON, WASHINGTON, PUBLIC 
LIBRARY, whose librarian ‘‘will talk to anybody about 
anything’ and ‘‘will do anything to get people into the 
library,"’ for a complete picture of a small library's ‘‘first 
toddling steps’’ to sell itself to the community. 


Honorable Mention 
To the CAIRO, GEORGIA, PUBLIC LIBRARY, for true 
understanding of what public relations is and for great 
ingenuity in developing the library's appeal to varied 
groups. 

Honorable Mention 
To the ONTARIO, CALIFORNIA, PUBLIC LIBRARY 
for unusual and excellent display ideas, especially for 
children. 

(Continued on page 92) 
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HEN the editor of Wilson Library Bulletin 

asked me to take charge of this page during 
the coming year, I gave her sixteen reasons why | 
should not do it. She turned every one around into 
a “pro” argument and here I am at my typewriter 
on a hot August day in Texas, trying to meet the 
deadline. I haven't many ideas and would appre- 
ciate suggestions from you all as to what you would 
like to have discussed. For the present I can only 
write of things that have caught my attention re- 
cently and hope that you will share my interest. 


Human Relations 


With Focus on Human Relations: a story of an 
eighth grade, by Hilda Taba and Deborah Elkins 
(American Council on Education, 1950), is a time- 
ly book indeed for it is the story of how one teacher 
is attempting to instill in her students an under- 
standing of their fellow wayfarers in life and to 
lay the foundations for living together effectively. 
It is simply told in the first person and chronicles 
the experiences of an eighth-grade teacher as she 
developed her program from its fumbling begin- 
nings until it has become a dynamic group process. 

Commencing with her classrom community and 
using the subjects she teaches—social studies, lit- 
erature, and guidance—she placed the main em- 
phasis on why people behave as they do in a vari- 
ety of interpersonal and group situations. She aimed 
especially towards sensitizing the children to human 
values and feelings. The family is the first and 
closest group in which the child participates and so 
it was natural to use the a involved here 
as an area of first study and discussion. From a 
consideration of this group, the program progressed 
to friendship relations and thence to the many kinds 
of people in a community with whom one has con- 
tact and must work in everyday life. 

While the relationship between the librarian and 
children is not as constant nor as frequent as the 
pupil-teacher relation, nevertheless they are the 
same children. We, too, should be cognizant of 
their human needs and do what we can to further 
their sensitivity to human values and relations. Our 
tools are the books we give them to read and our 
field of activity is the wide reading program toward 
which we strive. The fact that reading and good 
books were also important resources of Miss Elkins 
makes this book a must on our reading list, for she 
describes in detail how she used the many books 
which her children read as the basis for rich discus- 
sions of human relations. This can serve as a 
model for us in our work. Also it is an encourag- 
ing book because it shows how much more widely 
free reading is permeating the school program. A 
teacher like this needs the best cooperation of a li- 
brary in selecting materials and in service! 


* School and children’s librarians are invited to send 
ideas and items for this page to Mrs 
Pease Road, Austin 3, Texas. 


Maguire at 1507 
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ALICE BROOKS MAGUIRE 
Editor 


The widespread appeal of this book was demor 
strated recently when I carried it under my arm t 
peruse on the train from Chicago to Austin. I |aj 
it on the seat beside me when I had finishe 


stare pensively out of the window at the passing 


scenery. A woman across the aisle leaned over an 
touched my arm. “May I look at your book?” she 
asked. I was only too glad to lend it to her an 





soon she was completely absorbed in it. At the 
of two hours when she returned it, she said, “That 
is an amazing book! And I certainly think tha 
teacher is doing a wonderful job. It makes me fee 
my own shortcomings.” I was happy the book h 
conveyed its message of democratic understanding 
to her and that she appreciated the work being 
done in some of our American schools 








The circle of human relations widens from the 
family to the neighborhood, to the community, an 
ultimately to the whole world. It seems such a far 
cry from a classroom or a library to the United Na 
tions table and to strife-torn Korea that we ma 
justly wonder if our efforts can have any effect 
The cynical reply would be, “I doubt it!” But Ian 
idealistic enough to say, “These seeds of u 
standing will grow if we nurture them. And ther 
is a better day coming! 











Unexpected Salesmen 


It always comes as a pleasurable surprise t 
when I find our wares displayed in unexpecte 
places and our problems being made the concern of 
persons ‘we didn’t think cared.” The pleasure 
particularly strong when I realize that these 
anticipated sources of help will doubtless react 
many more people and very different groups fron 
the ones we can meet. 

For example, there was my perusal of Red B 
the other day in a beauty lege that brought Dr 


Seuss’ new flight of fancy to light. It starts some 
thing like this, “If I ran a zoo, I know what I'd 
do... ."’ and bids fair to rival Mulberry Street in its 


imaginative soarings. Probably more mothers wil 
read it as they submit to the tortures of becoming 
beautiful than when it enters their home under the 
arm of their child. Do you recall the article by 
Charles Laughton in the June Aélantic, called 
‘Storytelling’? He has many important things to 
say about reading aloud from the pages of immor 
tal literature and of the varied types of audience 
we can rei ich through this medium. He tells us 
“It is a friendly thing to read from great books to 
large numbers of people. I have always been a 
nervous actor and scared of capone before audi 
ences. I have never yet been scared when I have a 
bundle of books under my arm.’ 

Two editorials in Life for July 31 are pithy com 
ments on comic books. In ten lines the “high pur- 
poses” of putting the classics into comic book form 
are disposed of. A couple more pyro ridicule 
adult concern over the actions of a seven-year-old 
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who was diagnosed by a doctor as suffering from 
“an overdose of romanticism’ when he chose to 
enact Tarzan in an age of Hopalong Cassidys and 
Lone Rangers. Another champion for us against 
the comic book Macbeth is John Mason Brown 
who has plenty to say in several columns of the 
Saturday Review of Literature (July 29). His com- 
ments will be helpful when we need to clarify our 
thinking along these lines. 

] am pleased when I discover material like this 
in our popular magazines, for these writers know 
how to talk to the public. They provide helpful 
ammunition for us in our work and I realize their 
impact on public opinion is an effective supplement 
to our Own efforts. 


Sharing Our Workshop Experiences 


Summer is open season on workshops. For three 
weeks before the A.L.A. conference I was consult- 
ant in one at the University of Southern California. 
As usual, I prefaced it with feelings of ‘whatever 
can I give these people that will make the sacrifice 
of part of their vacation worth while?” And as al- 
ways I discovered that I did not need to worry, for 
the participants do it themselves. It is when the 
participants put their heads together day by day 
over common problems that workshops are profit- 
able. The problems they attack are common to li- 
brarians everywhere and so the accomplishments of 
a workshop group in its brief, intensive period of 
study should be made available as widely as pos- 
sible. Several projects of the California workshop 
seem definitely worth while and we are hoping that 
the cream of the material will be published some- 
time in the fall. It will contain, for example, a 
manual of financial procedure for school librarians 
that should be very helpful to me next year when 
I set up a new library. There will be lists of ma- 
terial for the problem reader that really evaluate 
books in terms of this aim. That “forgotten man,” 
the superior or sophisticated reader, had his share 
of attention, and much time was devoted to select- 
ing adult books for teen agers. Three weeks is a 
very brief time in which to accomplish much in 
these areas and yet we believe that librarians will 
find several things of value in this publication. 

There have been a number of workshops in oper- 
ation for librarians this summer and it is to be 
hoped that they, too, will give us the benefits of 
their study. Here at the University of Texas, Suc 
Hefley and Mattie Ruth Moore have been working 
with a group on a project that seems unique—a 
handbook for librarians who serve multi-school 
areas. What a boon that will be for some people I 
know! I haven't been able to follow the themes or 
activities of many workshops but I am sure they 
have all produced something we shall want to 
share. 


Democratic Processes at Work 


hear that the decision as to whether the 
American Association of School Librarians is to re- 
main a part of the A.L.A. Children’s and Young 
People’s Division or is to form its own division is 
to rest on popular vote. “Informed voting” is of 
paramount importance these days and is no less 
vital to school librarians on this issue. Every mem- 
ber should vote—but not unless all aspects of the 
question have been studied and what is the best, 
all-around good for the library service program has 
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With real gratification the Wilson Library 
Bulletin presents Alice Brooks Maguire as 
editor of the School and Children’s Libraries 
page, beginning with this issue. With a 
master’s degree from Columbia and a disser- 
tation to complete for her doctorate from 
the University of Chicago, Mrs. Maguire has 
wide experience in the library field. For- 
merly on the Drexel Library School faculty, 
four years librarian of the University of 
Chicago Materials Center, summer school 
teacher at Albany, Geneseo, and the Univer- 
sity of Southern California, she also has 
written articles on materials and children’s 
literature for professional journals and is 
editor of Top of the News and coeditor of 
Youth, Communication ana Libraries 
(A.L.A., 1949). She lives in Austin, where 
her husband is on the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Texas. 











been seriously considered. Read the discussions in 
print and talk this important matter over with in- 
formed colleagues in whose opinions you have con- 
fidence. Think realistically in terms of the present 
and the future—and then cast your vote! 


s 8 
A.L.A. TRUSTEE AWARDS 


The 1950 Trustee Citations of Merit, for dis- 
tinguished service to the library world, were pre- 
sented to Hazel Wills and Anthony J. Cerrato at 
the 1950 A.L.A. Conference in Cleveland. 

Mrs. Wills, who is at present the chairman of 
the Vermont Free Public Library Commission, has 
been largely responsible for the state’s excellent 
regional library service. She largely originated and 
planned the development of Vermont's state-wide 
library service—the first complete service through 
state regional centers in the country and one which 
has served as a model for several other regional 
plans. 

Mr. Cerrato, who is a lawyer, has been a trustee 
of the Yonkers, New York, Public Library, for the 
past nine years. He was appointed by Governor 
Dewey to the Library Aid Committee, and became 
chairman of the “working party” which drew up 
the report and the legislation which accompanied 
it. He was particularly helpful in securing passage 
of the state aid bill in New York. 

He has been vice president and is now president 
of the trustees section of the New York Library 
Association, and is also active in the Westchester 
(County) Library Association. 


One of the most baffling questions received at 
Palms was, “In what month was George Washing- 
ton supposed to have chopped down the cherry tree 
which he didn’t?” 

From the Broadcaster, March 1949 

Los Angeles Public Library Staff Association 
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THE SPECIAL 
LIBRARIAN’ = « 


Edited by 
Eleanor Fair 


SHIPS AND SHIPPING—A HOBBY 
By Frank O. Braynard + 


HAT ships and shipping can be a hobby as 

well as a business is attested to by a small 
society established in 1936 in New York by ten 
men and now grown to over six hundred, with 
members all over the world. 

Calling it the Steamship Historical Society of 
America, its members would be the first to admit 
that there are thousands not reached by the society 
who also find pleasure in collecting ship data, pic- 
tures, folders, books, etc. Ships are living things 
to these individuals; to them ships are born on the 
shipways, pass through good times and bad, grow 
old and die—by scrapper’s blowtorch, in an acci- 
dent, or at war. 

By no means all in fact very few — society 
members come from the maritime industry. Most 
are doctors, teachers, lawyers, insurance men, or 
have some other such landlubberly profession. 
Using the society's local chapters, they get together 
from time to time to swap yarns and photos, hear 
semitechnical talk, watch ship models work, and 
generally “talk ships.” 


As a whole the society attempts to discover and 


preserve maritime data— and here it should be 
noted that sailing ships are not included in the 
society's scope — issue reprints, coordinate steam- 


ship collections in the various maritime libraries. 

drive was recently organized by the society to 
save the old Hudson River ferryboat Brinckerhoff. 
Doomed to be junked when the society intervened, 
she was lying idle at Kingston, New York, appar- 
ently without a friend in the world. The drive 
succeeded, over $1,000 was collected, and the boat 
towed to Mystic, Connecticut, to be preserved 
alongside a famous squarerigger and an authentic 
whaler. 


The society publishes a quarterly journal, Steam- 
boat Bill- of-Facts, which is included as part of the 
society's three-dollar annual membership fee. 

The magazine, like the society, is many sided. It 
has features on deep sea shipping, coastal, river, 
tug, liner, and almost anything that is  self- 
propelled. It has editors for each different mari- 
time area of the country. All contributions are 
from members and nobody pays anyone for any- 
thing Boston photo offset house, of 
course, pa prints a thousand copies of each 
issue for an average of about $200, pictures in- 


cluded. 


Inquiries about the society should be addressed 
to Edwin A. Patt, 53 Annawamscutt Road, West 
Barrington, Rhode Island. 





° Special librarians are invited to contribute to this de- 
partment. Address Miss Fair at the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, 1 Madison Avenue, New York 10. 

+ Author, Lives of the Liners; Editor, Steamboat Bill 
of Facts; Assistant Marine Editor, New York Herald 
Tribune. 
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The following publications are generally avai 
able on request: 


The Shipyard Bulletin. Newport News Ship Build 
ing and Dry Dock Company, Newport News 
rao. Fairmount R. White, editor 

Well illustrated. 

The Ship's Bulletin, published by Standard Oj 
Company of New Jersey, Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20. Edited by W. Z Gardner. 

Put out for the men of the company 
Well illustrated 


The Lookout, published by Seamen's Church Insti 
tute, 25 South Street, New York 4. Edited by 
Marjorie Dent Candee 

Ship Via New York, published by Port of New 
York Authority, 111 Eighth Avenue, New York 

Well illustrated, often contains hist al ite 

Matsonews, house organ for Matson Line 
Market Street, San Francisco, California. Edit 
by Alfred P. Wheeler. 

Grace Log, house organ the 
over Square, New York. 

A beautifully prepared publication, well 1 

Lykes Fleet Flashes, house organ for Hr sa Bro 
thers Steamship Company. New Orleans, Louisi 
ana. Edited by Larry Guerin. 

Mormacnews, house organ of Moore-McCormack 
Lines, 5- Broadway, New York 4. Edited by 
James Roach. 

The Crow's Nest, house organ of Cunard Line 
25 Broadway, New York 4. Edited by William 
Mulligan. 

Well illustrated 

N.A.S.M. News, house organ ot we America 
Line, 29 Broadway, New York 4 dited by 
William Seabrook. 


Very well illustrated 


or 


ed 


Grace Line, 10 Han 


Free literature about the American Mechant Marine 
may be had from a number of sources 

AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINI 
11 Broadway, New York 

NATIONAL FEDERATION OF AMERICAN SHIP- 
PING, 1809 G Street, Washington, D.C 

PROPELLER CLUB OF THE UNITED STATES 
17 Battery Place, New York 4 

UNITED STATES MARITIME COMMISSION 
Commerce Building, Washington, D.C. or 
45 Broadway, New York 4 


INSTITUTE, 


Colorful free literature may be had from virtu- 
ally every steamship company upon written re- 
quest. Ship deck plans, rate schedules, sailing 
schedules, post cards, and other brochures are 
given away to prospective travelers and others by 
the ton each year. 

Chambers of commerce at most large seaports 
also put out much free literature, generally well il- 
lustrated. Marine insurance companies, banks, and 
other such sources are frequent contributors in the 


field. 
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On a newly painted background the Artesia, 
New Mexico, High School Library arranged this 
Back to School” display with a pencil, pen, and 
ruler from advertising material supplied by a local 
business firm; a slate carried over from the previous 
year; a gifl cut from a magazine cover; and letter- 
ing in orange and black, the school colors, done on 
construction paper with lettering guides. All round 
were colorful book jackets while in the center-— 
the place of importance—was the football schedule. 








































In the library of the Mississippi State 
College for Women at Columbus, planets 
in a starry sky surround the sun; above 
is the quotation, "The heavens declare 
the glory of God.” Displayed below are 
books on astronomical subjects with 
a telescope, a globe, and other spheres 
representing the sun, earth, and moon, q 
arranged to illustrate their orbits and ; 





revolutions. j 
So 8B } 
1 
; 

In the library of Juniata College, Hunt- 
ingdon, Pennsylvania, this bulletin board } 
aimed to gain new readers not only for ‘ 
the magazines featured but for others as i 
well 1 
i 
eo 8 


The library of the Murray, Kentucky, State Col- 
lege called attention to recent books with a fall 
theme using a bookstall, books, jackets, a board, 
green burlap, trce limbs, string, clothespins, and 
autumn leaves. In the center two players are eyeing 
each other around a football inscribed, ‘Fall Line- 
Up.” Above and around is the fall line-up of books. 
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Council to Vote on Division Merger 


HREE divisions of A.L.A—Trustees, Library 
Extension, and Public Libraries—voted at the 
Cleveland conference to approve a petition, signed 
by 334 librarians and trustees, requesting the merger 
of the three divisions into one division of A.L.A. If 
approved by Council the group will be known as the 
A.L.A. Division of Public Libraries. A special com- 
mittee to study the request met on Saturday, July 22, 
and voted to recommend to Council that the petition 
be approved. On the same date the executive board 
authorized a mail vote of the council to be con- 
ducted in August. 


Vote on Division Status 


A petition for separate division status, voted by 
the American Association of School Librarians at the 
1950 midwinter meeting, was studied during the 
week of the Cleveland A.L.A. conference by a 
special committee to report to Council, appointed 
by President Lord. On Friday, July 21, the com- 
mittee’s recommendation was presented to Council 
by Raynard C. Swank, chairman, and was carried 
unanimously. The committee recommended that 
separate division status, effective with the 1951 
membership year, be approved by the council subject 
to approval of the petition by a mail vote of the 
entire A.A.S.L. membership. A majority of the bal- 
lots cast shall constitute confirmation. In addition to 
Mr. Swank members of the special committee are: 
Helen M. Harris, Foster E. Mohrhardt, and Howard 
M. Rowe 


A.L.A. Seventy-fifth Anniversary 


Ralph Ellsworth, chairman of the A.L.A. seventy 
fifth anniversary committee, was authorized by the 
executive board to seek funds for promotion of the 
proposed anniversary theme ‘The Role of the 
American Heritage in the Crisis of Our Times.” 
The anniversary will be celebrated during the calen- 
dar year 1951 


1951 and 1952 Conferences 


At the Cleveland conference the A.L.A. executive 
board voted to hold the 1952 conference at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, in New York City, June 29-July 5. 
The 1951 conference, celebrating A.L.A.'s seventy 
fifth anniversary, will be held in Chicago July 8-14 


D.C.C. Officers, 1950-51 


The following were elected officers of the Di 
vision of Cataloging and Classification in June 
1950 

President. Alice t 
lege Library, Stillwater 

Vice president; Hazel Dean, Graduate School of Li 


Phelps, Oklahoma A. and M. Col 


brary Science, University of Southern California, Los An 
geles 


L. A. NOTES 


Edited by M. Alice Dunlat 


Executive secretary: Edwin B. Coburn, Cl and Put 
lic Library. 

Executive board: Maud Ft Moseley, | ty 
Washington Library, Seattle, was elected to the Execut 
Board to replace Benjamin A. Custer, whose t f off 


expired. As immediate past president, Laura ©. Coly 
Simmons College School of Library Science, Bostor 
tomatically replaces Maurine F 
dent 

4A.L.A. Council: Norman L. Kilpatrick, State Unive 
sity of Iowa Libraries, lowa City; Ruth C. Ringo, Un 
sity of Tennessee Library, Knoxville 


Tauber, 1948 j 


Other members of the Executive Board an 
A.L.A. Council representatives who are continuing 
in office for the year 1950-1951 are listed on pag 


pag 
183 of the May 1950 A.L.A. Bulletin 


Letter Awards 


The 1950 Letter Awards of $100 each were pr 
sented at the Second General Session of the Cleve 
land conference. The Library Award went to tt 
United States Information Library at Prague, repr 
sented by Katharine Kosmak, and the 
Award to Eva Santee, of the Vancouver 
ton, Public Library 


; 
Librarian 


Washing 


State Department Grant 


A $5,000 grant in aid has been received by A.L.A 
from the Department of State of the United States 
for the purchase of foreign rights to American 
books, in response to requests from overseas officers 
of the Department of State. This grant, approved 
nearly a year ago by the Executive Board, has beer 
doubled over the original $2,500 proposal 


A.L.A. President 


Milton E. Lord, retiring president of A.L.A., was 
recently awarded the Croix de la Légion d' Honneur 
in the rank of Chevalier, by the president of France 
The decoration was awarded at ceremonies held at 
the French Consulate in Boston. According 
Henri Bonnet, Ambassador of France to the United 
States, the distinction was granted to Mr. Lord “asa 
token of gratitude for the outstanding services 
rendered to the development of cultural relations 
between France and the United States 


Promoting the Great Books 


The American Library Association announces an 
offer recently made by the Great Books Foun 
dation, a nonprofit corporation located at 59 East 
Monroe Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. The foundation 
is prepared to offer up to twenty-five sets of the first 
year great books readings, in the Bantam edition 
free of charge, to any public library (city or county) 
ina community with a population of from 5,000 to 
10,000. 

Libraries wishing to accept this offer should notity 
the American Library Association, which will ar 
range with the foundation for the shipment of the 
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number of sets requested up to twenty-five, with 
appropriate supplies of explanatory printed ma- 
terials outlining the Great Books Program and 
methods of starting groups and stimulating interest 

It is understood that libraries accepting this offer 
will use the books for loan purposes only and will 
make appropriate efforts to stimulate interest in the 
Great Books Program, to secure a meeting place for 
a loca! group or groups, and to make the explanatory 
material available to the public. Cooperative pro- 
grams in a group of neighboring communities will 
be encouraged and will be eligible for the books. If 
Foundation leader training program is held in the 
area serviced by such libraries, they will cooperate in 
helping organize such a program. 


About Bookmobiles 


The preliminary report of the A. L. A. Committee 
on Bookmobile Standardization is now ready for 
distribution. It contains basic specifications and 
recommendations for medium and large self-pow- 
ered units with both inside and inside-outside shelv- 
ing. The pamphlet may be obtained for 50 cents per 
copy from Mary Louise Giraud, Arkansas State Li- 
brary, 5061/4. Center Street, Little Rock 


Loyalty Resolution Adopted 


At the Cleveland conference a resolution on 
loyalty programs was adopted by the A.L.A. coun- 
al. It was prepared by the Board on Personnel 
Administration and the Committee on Intellectual 
Freedom, and in its final form incorporated many 
suggestions made by individuals and groups fol- 
lowing publication of a tentative draft in the June 
AL.A. Bulletin. In presenting the resolution (see 
below) to Council David K. Berninghausen stated: 
We are not against loyalty investigations of in- 
dividual librarians when there are grounds to sus- 
pect their loyalty. However, we contend that guilt 
is personal. . . . To suspect all teachers or librar- 
ians without specific and adequate reasons is in- 
tolerably offensive and weakens our educational 
professions.” 






Council also voted to rescind the former loyalty 
resolution adopted in June 1948 and amended in 
January 1949. 

A resolution was adopted recording Council's 
opposition to Maryland's Ober Law and supporting 
the Maryland Library Association in its efforts to 
have the law repealed 
















































RESOLUTION ON LOYALTY PROGRAMS 


WHEREAS, A democracy must preserve freedom of 
thought and expression if it is to survive; and 

WHEREAS, Loyalty investigations of library em- 
ployees may create an atmosphere of suspicion 
and fear and tend to limit intellectual freedom 
by rendering it hazardous to hold or express 
other than popular or orthodox views; and 

WHEREAS, Librarians have a special responsibility 
to provide information on all sides of contro- 
versial issues, but cannot do so if intellectual 
conformity becomes a factor affecting their em- 
ployment or tenure; and 

WHEREAS, The American Library Association has 
received evidence that loyalty tests may easily 
lead to the violation of the constitutional rights 
of library employees, and in some cases already 
have done so; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the Council of the American 
Library Association, strongly protest loyalty pro- | 
grams which inquire into a library employee's 
thoughts, reading matter, associates, or member- 
ship in organizations, unless a particular person's 
definite actions warrant such investigation. We 
approve the affirmation of allegiance to our Gov- 
ernment. We condemn loyalty oaths and inves- 
tigations which permit the discharge of an in- 
dividual without a fair hearing. We hold that 
in a fair hearing the accused is furnished a state- 
ment of the charges against him, is allowed to 
see the evidence against him, 1s given an oppor- 
tunity to prepare and to present his defense and 
to question his accusers with the aid of legal 
counsel, is presumed innocent until proved 
guilty, and is given the opportunity, if adjudged 
guilty, of judicial review 
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American Library Association 

Golden Jubilee Dinner of the A.L.A. 
Classification; prepared by the 
Committee of the Division. 


“The Division's object is to contribute to library service and librarian- 
and promotion of activities in the fleld of 
cataloging and classification and related areas, through cooperation with 
other groups interested in these fields, and through encouragement of 
activities for the benefit of the 


2 Classification 
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Extension Institute Stimulating 


ROM all reports, the institute on demonstrations 

of library service, held prior to the A.L.A. con- 

ference, was a modern “learning experience” for 
adults. 

Guided by Kenneth Moody, an exceptionally cap- 
able moderator connected with the steel industry, 
the group discussed “What Standards for Demon- 
strations?"" The springboard for discussion in three 
meetings arranged by Ruth Warncke and her com- 
mittee was provided by eight thought-provoking 
questions such as: Should a local demonstration be 
tried if the state library agency itself is below certain 
standards? What should minimum standards for 
state library agencies be? What kinds of demonstra- 
tions would stimulate national development of li- 
braries most rapidly ? 

Other points considered were whether any demon- 
stration should be started below A.L.A. minimum 
standards, whether the demonstrations should be 
regional branches of the state library, county or 
regional libraries organized locally, experimentation 
on new or special services sponsored by a local 
library, or joint enterprises of the state and local 
units of government or of state and local libraries. 
Finally, the question was raised whether demonstra- 
tions should stress rural service when the libraries in 
most metropolitan areas are also inadequate, and 
under what conditions demonstrations should not be 
attempted. 

To further the discussions, a list of fifteen prob- 
lems which are arising in public library demonstra- 
tion planning areas throughout the country was 
presented. Another dozen problems involved in the 
training program for public library demonstrations 
revealed that personnel properly trained in dem- 
onstration techniques is needed. Ernestine Grafton 
sketched the various plans now being proposed by 
the different states and recommended especially the 
succinct way in which the West Virginia plan was 
prepared and presented to librarians and laymen. 
General discussion was far from theoretical. In one 
session the county and regional librarians on the one 
side and the state agency people on the other told 
what standards they expected to set up for each 
other. 

In another session Mr. Moody outlined on the 
blackboard the factors working for and against li- 
brary development, including the attitude of tax- 
Payers associations. One point was partic ularly 
stressed, namely that larger units of service will not 
develop until /brarians take more responsibility for 
their development. It was stated that librarians 
themselves—through indifference, lack of under- 
standing and knowledge, and desire to maintain 
status quo—have been the greatest deterrent to the 
development of larger units 

At the close of the session there was general 


agreement that standards should not be lowered 

* Extension librarians are invited to send material on 
rural, state, county, and regional library work to Mrs 
Alabama 


Schenk at Summerdale, 
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Re, EXTENSION LIBRARIANS 


Edited by GRETCHEN KNIEF SCHENK 


even though they are hard to attain 
there was also a consensus of Opinion that stat 
agencies need strengthening. Three different t 


Appare Ntly 


types 
of demonstrations were described: the Louisian 
demonstration, the Watertown, New York. stat 
supported regional service center experiment, ap 
the Door-Kewaunee counties, Wisconsin int 


state-local demonstration. The greatest need seen 
to be for some method of evaluating the demonstra 
tions after they have been conducted 


“Eve” Magnificently Replaced 
After eight years of continuous service, “Ey 
the first county-wide bookmobile unit in Missis 

sippi, serving Tupelo and Lee County, was rep 

by another one-and-a-half-ton International ultr: 
modern, streamlined bookmobile last year. 7 
new bookmobile successfully completed its first 


year's service in May and is also ser 
adults as the bookmobile’s ceiling is high en 
tor even a tall man! The happy city 
operation which is still so characteristic 
and Lee County, achieved the first mobile u 
when a Tupelo committee bought the chassis as 
leading county communities paid for materials wit 
which the NYA built the body in 1941 

The slow but sure way in which bookr 
library service wins its way is shown by the increa 
in circulation. During its first year “Eve” was rt 
sponsible for a circulation of 9,251 books. During 
the school session 1949-1950, the librarian of “Ey 
II" reported 191,622 books circulated to over 8 
readers. Teachers selected the books from th 
mobile and then checked them out to the chil 
in their classes, writes Mary Moore Mitchell 
County librarian 


sc hool 











Want to Be a Bookmobile 
Librarian ? 


Barbara Morey, librarian of the Pittsfield R 
gional Center, Massachusetts, suggested a new af 
proach to library statistics in her annual report t 
the A.L.A. Division of Public Libraries recen 


think our I 


Sometimes I Statistics sh 


read 
Circulation 46,727 
Individuals 2,152 
Miles 9,405 et 
but 
News exchanged with isolated 


borrowers 64 
New babies admired 
New braided rugs exclaimed over 
Coal hods filled 
Paint and wall paper jobs admired 
Ailing readers consoled 71 
Pets inspected 153 
Handouts accepted (This should 

be itemized ) 


(Continued on page 96) 
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News and Notes of Wilson Publications 








How to Make Who's Who 


RECENT estimate shows that the percentage 
of college debaters winning recognition in 
Who's Who in America is five times as great as 
the percentage of college graduates without debate 
training. The Lighthouse doesn't guarantee that a 
reading of HOW TO DEBATE will promote the 
reader to Who's Who but it is sure it will help. 
The subtitle of this revised and enlarged edition 
is “A Textbook for Beginners,’’ and the authors 
start with defining the proposition and continue 
through research, writing the speech, delivery, and 
all steps to the final decision. 
The new volume of the REFERENCE SHELF 
(that bible of debaters and the well informed) 
has six important titles. With the exception of the 
annual speech collection, all books are compilations 
of divergent authoritative opinion on current con- 
troversial problems. Nearly four thousand libraries 
take advantage of the low subscription rate to re- 
ceive each book as published. Space permits only 
listing the titles: 
BRITISH SOCIALISM TODAY 
SHOULD WE HAVE MORE TVA’S? 
REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN SPEECHES: 
1949-1950 

THE WELFARE STATE (compiled for the 
new N.U.E.A. proposition: RESOLVED: That 
the American people should reject the welfare 
state ) 

THE DEFENSE OF 

(November ) 
THE INVESTIGATING POWERS OF CON- 
GRESS (December) 


The fourth edition of MANUAL OF CATA- 
LOGING AND CLASSIFICATION FOR SMALL 
SCHOOL AND PUBLIC LIBRARIES, by Mar- 
garet Fullerton Johnson and Dorothy E. Cook, has 
just been issued. It is an explicit, step-by-step 
guide to the making of simple catalog cards suit- 


WESTERN EUROPE 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 
mentioned in the Lighthouse 


Johnson, Margaret Fullerton and Dorothy 
E. Cook. MANUAL OF CATALOGING AND 
CLASSIFICATION FOR SMALL SCHOOI 
AND PuBLIC LIBRARIES. Paper, 90 cents 

PRINTED CATALOG Carbs. 8 cents per sheet; 
sheets of 25 coupons, $2; annual sub- 
scription, $64 

REFERENCE SHELF (debate material). Sub- 
scription price, 6 books for $7; separate 
titles, $1.75 each 

STANDARD CATALOG SERIES. On the service 
basis 

Summers, Whan and Rousse. How to De- 
BATE. $2.75 
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able for school and other small libraries. There 
are about fifty illustrations of details of cataloging 
style. Simplicity is stressed, with a view to provid- 
ing a catalog which can be explained to school 
children and used by them as well as by teachers 
and other adults. Instructions are also given con- 
cerning the accession book, inventory, filing, and 
the mechanical preparation of books. 

The first edition was written by Mrs. Johnson 
for use as a text when she was teaching cataloging 
at Wayne University, Detroit. Subsequent editions 
have been prepared by Miss Cook, in consultation 
with Mrs. Johnson. The cataloging practice set 
forth conforms with that used in the STANDARD 
CATALOG SERIES and in the Wilson PRINTED 
CATALOG CARDS. Special practices used only 
in these tools are noted in smaller type. 

The fourth edition has been revised in accord- 
ance with the new A.L.A. “Rules for Author and 
Title Entries,’ and the new Library of Congress 
“Rules for Descriptive Cataloging” and the prac- 
tices incorporated in the STANDARD CATALOG 
SERIES and the Wilson PRINTED CARDS since 
the publication of the third edition in 1939. Most 
of the illustrations are new, and the bibliography 
has been brought up to date. 

Visitors 

In late spring and early summer The Wilson 
Company was host to 

Dr. Edith Halusa, of the Ministry of Education, 
in Vienna, Austria, and Mrs. Friederike Richter, 
of the USIS Center, in Vienna. 

Laura Boswell, a branch librarian from Auck- 
land, New Zealand. 

Dr. Otto Miljevic, Jugoslav journalist, formerly 
head of the Balkan Section, United States Informa- 
tion Libraries, Rome 

Annette Smith Lawrence, free-lance publicist, 
formerly educational director of the Council 
against Intolerance; Helene Scherff Taylor, librar- 
ian, Free Public Library, Bloomfield, New Jersey; 
and Thomas G. Brown, editor, Brooklyn, New 
York, Public Library—judges in the John Cotton 
Dana Publicity Award Contest. 

Eva Hengherr, formerly of Johannesburg, who 
spent five years in libraries in South Africa, and 
after an interlude of study at the Syracuse, New 
York, University Library School, last month started 
work at the Rochester Public Library. 

Elsa Elfsparre, librarian of the Public Library of 
Lund, Sweden. 

Sister M. Norberta, with twenty-eight students 
of Marywood College, Scranton, Pennsylvania. 

H. R. Wei, director of the project on audio- 
visual education of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace 

Katharine Jean Middletown, assistant librarian 
of the Traveling Library and Study Club Depart- 
ment of the Wisconsin Free Library Commission 

Emily Carle, readers’ advisor, and Adele Cohn, 
head of the circulation department of the Birming 


ham (Alabama) Public Library 
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Dr. Joseph A. Brunet, of the Montreal, Canada, 
Catholic School Commission. 

Mary Hope, principal, and Louise Bates, librar- 
ian, of the Riverdale Neighborhood School, New 
York. 

Althea Warren, until her retirement librarian of 
the Los Angeles, California, Public Library, and 
recently professor at the University of Michigan 
Library School, Ann Arbor, and her niece, Virginia 
Milbank. 

Kate C. Ornsen, technical librarian of the Sun 
Oil Company, Marchus Hook, Pennsylvania. 

Margaret Scoggin, young people's specialist, New 
York Public Library. 

Two New York library students—Sister Mary 
Carmela, G.N.S.H., of St. Joan of Arc Convent, 
Jackson Heights, and Sister Francis of Assisi, of 
St. Leo's Convent, Corona 

Dorothy H. Thompson, a 
Harvard, Illinois 


school librarian of 


Statt 


At the special Libraries Association Conference 
in Atlantic City last June, Mr. Wilson was given 
a life membership in the National Publishing 
Group. 

Charles J. Shaw, special assistant to Mr. Wilson 
and a member of The Wilson Company Board of 
Directors, is also on the Board of Trustees of the 
American Merchant Marine Library Association 
In June he attended the launching of the associa- 
tion’s annual book drive which accepts books from 
individuals throughout the country to be sent out 
in shipboard libraries over the high 
world 


seas of the 
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THe Upes ann Downs 


Trends of Wilson Company sales in the 
fiscal year March 31 


ending 


Dorothy Sargent, of the INDUSTRIAI ARTS 
INDEX staff, participated at a dinner round table 
of the S$. L. A. Insurance Group. She discussed the 
insurance subject headings in that INDEX and the 
use of manuals in training clerical assistants jp 
libraries. 

Anna Rothe, editor of CURRENT BIOGRA 
PHY, was elected vice-chairman of the S. L. A. Nj 
tional Publishing Group for the Year 1950-195} 
She will also edit its Bulletin 


At the invitation of the head of the Publi 
Libraries Development of UNESCO, BULLETIN 
Editor Marie Loizeaux prepared one of the work. 


ing papers for the seminar on “The Role of Librar 
ies in Adult Education” held in Malmé, Sweden 
July 24 to August 19. Miss Loizeaux’s assignment 
was ‘‘Publicizing the Program and Stimulating 
Reading Interests.” She also gave the lecture on 
“Library and Religious Artic les at the C hautauqua 
New York, Writers’ Workshop, in July 


JOHN COTTON DANA 
PUBLICITY AWARDS 


(Continued from page 83) 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
25,000-100,000 Populati 
To the EVERETT, WASHINGTON 


for an excellent attitude toward the 
attention 


PUBLIC LIBRARY 





to special interests of individuals g 


Honorable Mer 


To the RACINE, WISCONSIN 
a workmanlike job, 
of its activities and services 


PUBLIC LIBRARY | 


with wide and image erage 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
100,000-200, 000 Popula 
To the GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN, PUBLIC LI 
BRARY for a creditable roundup showing day-by-d 
relations with press and publi 
PUBLIC: LIBRARIES 
Over 200.000 Popula 
To the MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN, PUBLIC LIBRARY 
for an exceedingly well organized record of the library 
action, including a dynamic campaign f 
Honorable Mer 
To the MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, PUBLIC LI 
BRARY for an original presentation of we nded 
library program ‘“‘to encourage the greatest possible use 


its resources 

COUNTY 
To the FRESNO COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
BRARY for its lively approach to the problem of making 
the library known the count 


LIBRARIES 








and used throughout 








SCHOOL LIBRARIES 





To the GROVER CLEVELAND JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON for the sound 
publicity ideas of the librarian put across with the imag 
native help of teenagers 


SPECIAL 





AWARD 





lo the NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY its Freedon 
Train demonstration of how a state libsary s resources can 
be dramatized and made oft practical value to all the 


people of the state 
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The H. W. Wilson Company Annual Statements, 1903-1950 
(Fiscal Year Closes Murch 31) 




















os Solel March 31 


ei tor Year wT re, TELE Te Te Tee ee 


fixellaneous Income . 


Gross Income ... 


wt of Production (editorial, manufacturing, 
material, etc.) ... 


bing and Administration F.xpenses 
ost 


Total Cost and Expenses 


Before 


. Payment of 
Jmdends 


ss Dividends on Preferred and Common 
Sock 





wat for Year After Dividends 
‘tor the Year After Dividends 
















PTEMBER 1950 





1948 


$1.418,504.65 
38,467.33 


$1,456,971.98 


$1,100,458.10 
324,193.53 
15,759.75 


$1.440,411.38 


$16,560.60 


22,187.33 


5,626.73 


1949 


$1 580,233.18 


20,653.75 


$1 600,886.93 


$1 .233.534.04 


14,369.21 


$1,581,125.48 


$19,761.45 


17,356.15 


$2,405.30 


TS 1903 1915 1927 1939 1949 1950 
—— = es — — a a os a a 
ent Assets. $61,262.00 $141,842.82 $244,831.24 $435,427.83 $1,064,180.94 — $1,299,266.0! 
estments and 

her Assets 7,369.26 28,336.15 69,657.60 126,178.03 55,878.43 
chinery and ae 

quipment 13,560.00 48,637.63 90,727.89 69,476.70 88,370.47 
mmiture and , 

iy 2,411.10 8,763.87 19,488.17 43,457.99 37,684.84 37,867.29 
BESS. “nenasnnie  damsnias 151,414.16 422,303.59 385,494.38 362,829.20 
Toal Assets. $63,673.10 $171,535.95 $492,707.35 $1,061 ,574.90 $1,683.014.89  $1,844,211.40 
——— — a _ ———-—~—— = — — 

LIABILITIES 

urrent 

Liabilities $2.400.00 $40,982.10 $23,393.23 $64,749.88 $180,516.20 $254,940.25 
css svcoscns 30,254.98 142,238.72 287,907.68 965,587.75 1,086,038.07 
BAR cccksas 86 aknavens 84,000.00 178,700.00 111,900.00 63,700.00 
boital Stock . 50,000.00 93,000.00 216,600.00 485,429.17 279,621.07 252,784.38 
leks ...-.- 04,273.00 7,298.87 26,475.40 44,788.17 145,389.87 186,748.70 
Total 

Liabilities .. $63,673.10 $171,535.95 $492,707.35 $1,061,574.90 $1,683,014.89 — $1,844,211.40 
—————— rn = ———— = —— 

Profit and Loss Statements, 1948-1950 


19590 


$1,704,389.49 


23,029.66 


$1,727.419.15 


$1.242.769.96 
413,221.15 
14,538.97 


$1 670,530.08 


$56,889.07 
15,530.24 


$41,358.83 
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ee . JUST PUBLISHED 


2 HE Herbert L. Marx, Jr., Associate Editor, 


Scholastic Magazine, has selected the 

WELFARE most logical and authoritative arguments 
that have appeared in print. The book 

is edited to present the best of the pro 

STATE and con pronouncements on the 1950- 


1951 N. U. E. A. Proposition : 


A Reference Shelf compilation 


Edited by Marx $1.75 postpaid RESOLVED: That the American people should 
reject the welfare state. 


Quantity discounts remain unchanged: 5 or more copies 10%, 10 or more copies 
20%, 25 or more copies 25%. These discounts are available only to debate 
teams when the stated quantities appear in a single order and are sent to the 
publisher. 


Also Order Now 















BRI A ISH Does Great Britain represent the “wel- 
fare” state envisaged by the formers of 
SOCTALISM the new N.U.E.A. question? If so all 


debaters will want to be familiar with 
i ODAY the pros and cons of the British experi- 
ment. They will find them, and a com- 


A Extevense Shelf compilation prehensive bibliography, in this book. 


Edited by Johnsen $1.75 postpaid 











Subscribe Now .... And Receive 6 Books 


THE REFERENCE SHELF 


6 Books on Subscription $7 © Sold Separately $1.75 each 
THE WELFARE STATE BRITISH SOCIALISM TODAY 
See above See above 
wee ea SHOULD WE HAVE MORE TVA's? 
DEFENSE OF WESTERN EUROPE THE INVESTIGATING POWERS 
(October) OF CONGRESS (November) 





6 Books dealing with current problems, mailed as published on subscription $7. 





@D THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue New York 52, New York 
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LIBRARY REVIEW 


For three dollars you can receive direct, or through your 
agent, copies of the Library Review for one year post 
free. This magazine will keep you in touch with all that 


is happening in the field of British librarianship. 


Contributors include Dr. Arundell Esdaile, formerly 
Secretary to the British Museum, Lionel R. McColvin, 
City Librarian Westminster, Sir Frederic Kenyon for- 
merly Director of the British Museum, Dr. W. R. 
Cunningham, University Librarian, Glasgow, Charles 
Nowell, City Librarian Manchester, James Ross, City 
Librarian Bristol, George H. Bushnell, University Li- 
brarian St. Andrews, and others engaged in the county 
and public library services. 

The magazine also carries special lists of British publica- 
tions, and reviews of outstanding books, contributed by 


first class authorities. You are invited to subscribe. 


LIBRARY REVIEW 


A bookish-library magazine 


3 Dunlop Street, Glasgow C. 1, Scotland 


Subscription: 3 dollars per annum (by cheque or money order 
or draft) Post free to any part of the world. 
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HEART THROBS FROM THE BENCH 


By MINTER L. WILSON 
Former Judge of the Seventeenth Judicial Court 
of West Virginia and author of “Patriot Truth” 
‘Highly recommended reading.”’ 
Cloth, $3.00 
From Your Bookstore 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE Boston 20. 





Library material not obtain. 
able from publishers may be 
available immediately from 
our stock of over a million 
volumes or may soon be 
found by our Search Service, 

Send lists to Dept. W.B, 


BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 
105 Fifth Avenue New York 3, N.Y, 





SUPPLYING 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


1S OUR SPECIALTY 


Your Wert i. will receive our continued and careful 
efforts. of our detailed quotations 
LJ ‘original “Published Price. 


are within 
Prompt and dependable 


“THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 


Station O - Box 22 New York ti, N. Y. 





NG Gs ae NeyW 4). 3. 


OVER 2,000,000 COPIES ON FILE 


We specialize in supplying SINGLE COPIES as well as 
SETS, RUNS and VOLUMES. 
~ Duplicates Purchased - 


ABRAHAMS MAGAZINE SERVICE 
Dept.C 56 E. 13th ST., NEW YORK 3, N.Y 


LIBRARIANS 


For public schools, colleges, universities ; 
$3000-4000. Many for nine months. En- 
roll free. Give phone, photo, qualif. 
CLINE TEACHERS AGENCY 
East Lansing, Michigan 











BERLITZ LANGUAGE TEXTS 
French, German, Spanish, Italian, 
Russian, etc. For Schools and Self 
Instruction. Wall charts for Object 

Lessons 
Send for Catalogue 


BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


aaan030 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y.qamee 


—— —" 


MN hie 





AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 


35 Fifth Ave. (Suite New York N.Y 





Children’s Librarian in Midwest City of 
90,000 to assist Supervisor. L.S. Degree; 40 
hour week; 4 weeks’ vacation; retirement; 
attractive library with good book budget; 
salary range $3,200 to $3,500. Now open. 
Apply Librarian, Public Library, Saginaw, 
Michigan. 





Wanted: Children’s Librarian, with 
school 
suburb. 


library 
training, in public 3oston 
Salary 
tions and experience. 
Beebe 


Massachusetts. 


library, 
dependent upon qualifica- 
Write Chief Librar- 
ian, Lucius Memorial Library, 


Wakefield, 





96 











FOR EXTENSION LIBRARIANS 


(Continued from page 90) 

This week we received one piece 19 per cent 
uranium, 14 dish of honey right after lunch, 
warm ginger ale, 1 quart of strawberries, 1 fire 
place grate, and multitudinous books which were 
collected for us during spring housecleaning. 
Still we hope it is because of these odd figures 
that we can claim Circulation 46,727. I doubt 
that anything short of an 88-hour week and a 
doubled budget can make it much more. 

On the other hand we do make the most of 
every Opportunity to advertise the regional sery- 
ice and the Division's work. Only last week a 
gentleman stopped us in Savoy State Forest and 
asked ‘‘What 7s this?"” He was writing an article 
on the Berkshires for a foreign magazine and 
asked innumerable questions 

Most satisfying of all is the fact that we are 
able to do what no other kind of library can do: 
follow the books home — watch houses being 
built with the help of our books, see programs 
and displays prepared with bookmobile books 
and hear the progress of patrons learning Eng: 
lish with the aid of our foreign books. 

We can also report progress in another re 
spect. In 1942 letters stated “The bookmobile 
will stop . . . weather and roads permitting.” 
And “Never expect us, even when scheduled, if 
weather and roads are bad." Though perhaps we 
should have, I don't think we missed a trip this 
year. 

Genevieve Boisclair Galick, secretary of the 
A.L.A. division, also reports that the division re 
cently received a check from Marshall Field for 
$19,500 for the first year's operation of a library 
demonstration promoting closer cooperation among 
town libraries. 
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Ind Edition 
Revised 


i Enlarged 


HOW TO DEBATE: 


TEXTBOOK FOR BEGINNERS 


By 


HARRISON BOYD SUMMERS 
Professor of Speech, Ohio State University 


FOREST LIVINGS WHAN 


Professor of Speech, University of Wichita 


THOMAS ANDREW ROUSSE 


Professor of Speech, University of Texas 


These three distinguished authorities have 
collaborated on the first. revision since 
1941 of an outstanding book in their field, 


Starting with the evidence of the great benefits 
to be derived from debate training, the book 


takes the reader from the proposition to the 


effective delivery of well-planned constructive 
and rebuttal speeches. Clear examples illus- 
trate major points throughout the book. 


349 pages—$2.75 postpaid 


THE H.W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue 
New York 52, N.Y. 





for Public 


‘DARTMOUTH COLLEG= 
SEP 13 1950 


tandard 
Catalog 
Libraries 


1949 Edition 


AN ANNOTATED LIST OF 12,300 TITLES 
WITH A FULL ANALYTICAL INDEX 


The new edition of this essential 
Catalog is a complete revision of the 
1940 edition and of the annual sup- 
plements issued 1941-1947. Out-of- 
date titles and many out-of-print 
books have been dropped. New books 
and new editions of older books pub- 
lished in 1948 and the first half of 
1949 have been added. 


A large number of analytics for parts 
of books are included. This indexing 
makes available much material which 
it is usually not practicable to bring 
out in library catalogs because of the 
expense. 


About 2500 books have been starred 
for first purchase. 


About 3555 books are entered in 
smaller type with brief annotations 
and recommended for libraries need- 
ing more material. These are (1) ex- 
pensive books, (2) specialized books, 
or (3) out-of-print books. 

Full buying information is given. 
The Catalog serves four important 
uses: 


. A buying list of the best titles 
. An aid in interlibrary loan 

. A reference aid 

. Anaid in teaching book selection 


] ' 
FURTHER DETAILS AND PRICES WILL BE MAILED YOU UPON PUBLICATION 








